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East Coast and West 


ITH a few exceptions, our chief publish- 
ing houses and the editorial offices of our 
principal periodicals are in or near New 


“York City. A majority of the best writers in Amer- 


ica make New York their headquarters. Far from 
this being a boast, we are beginning honestly to 
doubt whether this intense concentration of literary 
work upon our Eastern coast is an altogether un- 
mixed blessing. 

Boston and Philadelphia, of course, speak for 
themselves, but they are East coast cities. In the 
last few years the city of Chicago has announced 
its intention to challenge New York as a literary 
center. In Chicago reside notable poets and critics, 
and the recent books of at least one well-known 
publishing house have proved of unusual interest. 
Also, a weekly periodical in open competition with 
The Saturday Evening Post was lately born in Chi- 
cago; and Chicago claims our bumper crop of Mid- 
dle Western novelists. 

A small group of artists believes that Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, should become America’s literary cen- 
tre. Certain Southern cities, Richmond and New Or- 
leans in particular, are represented by fledgling liter- 
ary magazines and are evincing a keen interest in 
contemporary letters. We welcome all these evi- 
dences of what we might call a tendency toward 
the decentralizing of literary government, because 
we need new atmospheres for the healthy growth 
of. American literature. 

But when we seriously ponder the possibility of 
another publishing and editorial center in the United 
States, we realize that such a city must be a great 
coast port, drawing to itself the commerce and the 
flood of ideas from the rest of the world. On our 
Eastern seaboard New York is preéminently such 
a port. ‘Therefore it is logical that our eyes turn 
westward and fasten upon America’s other ocean 
boundary and the city of San Francisco. Will the 
day come when books and magazines of national 
interest are put forth in San Francisco? 

Here in the East when we think of foreign affairs 
and foreign relations our eyes ever turn toward 
Europe. And we feel that we are even better ac- 
quainted with Europe since the war. European 
books come to New York and their translations are 
published in New York. ‘The best and most recent 
literary work that is done in England comes to our 
attention almost as quickly as it comes to the atten- 
tion of the English public itself. 

But if, by accident, we peer into the West behind 
us and cogitate a little, we begin to realize that back 
of San Francisco (as one might put it) there is the 
whole mysterious East, packed with future develop- 
ments of culture that are now but in the making. 
Quite aside from what international problems may 
in future arise, we feel that the growth of new ideas 
in the Far East and their expression—the Eastern 
World’s interpretation of itself to the Western 
World—is, in the future, bound to be of unusual 
importance. There will be more than passenger 
traffic back and forth across the Pacific from now 
on; there will be an immense traffic of ideas and 
their expression, in all sorts of informative analyses 
and in all forms of fiction, which should properly 
come by the shortest route and be disseminated from 
our great Western metropolis. 

It remains, therefore, that there be founded upon 
the coast some great publishing enterprise that shall 
make San Francisco a truly literary center. Once, 


in the old days, due to the international reputation | 


of Bret Harte, a San Francisco periodical, the old 
Overland Monthly (now fallen into desuetude) 
achieved an international reputation. History may 
repeat itself with some new California magazine. 
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Salutation 


(For a Book of Poems) 
By Joun Hatt WHEELOCK 


OU, perhaps yet unborn, that some day shall 
read these rhymes— 
Know that I was a man even as yourself, 
and from the womb 
Issued in nakedness, also that I suffered the doom 
Common to all men, and that I pondered these 
things many times; 


And ceased. So shall you cease: brief are the days 
and few. 
I have made these songs that we for a moment 
might partake 
Of the one dream. 
your sake, 
Eat, drink; this is mv spirit given for you. 


This is my spirit offered for 


It is night, and we are alone together; your head 
Bends over the open book, your feeding eyes 
devour 
The substance of my dream. O sacred hour 
That makes us one—you, fleeting, and I, already 


fled! 


Here is my love, here is my sorrow, my heart’s rage, 
Poured out for you. What tenderness brooding 
above you 
Hallows these songs! 
you. I love you. 
What love, what longing, my brother, speaks to 
you from this page! 


I have made them all for 
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Of course, so long as California literature remains 
propagandist, indulging largely in the celebration 
of the grandeur of the Native Son and the Golden 
State, a great national publishing house or the 
growth of a great magazine on the coast will be 
impossible. Neither, if these should come, would the 
exploitation of merely local talent suffice. But 
when we think of the number of excellent Cali- 
fornia writers in our recent past who have gravi- 
tated to New York to “find themselves,” we believe 
that a publishing firm of national importance on the 
coast would have a clear field in the development 
of remarkable native talent, and, with the achieve- 
ment of national importance, would not only be 
able to include on its list valuable work from the 
Far East but also the work of first-rate American 
writers from all parts of the United States. 


The “New” History 
By Wicpur Correz Apporr 


T has now been some five years or more since 
one of the most eminent of living historians 
declared that, chiefly as a result of the war, he 

had become wholly unable to go on with his work 
and that he never expected to write any more history 
—a prophecy which has been fulfilled. About the 
same time another observed that the war had taken 
at least five years out of the lives of all historians 
worthy of the name. More recently a publisher in 
touch with history and history-writing remarked 
that in his opinion the war had set historical schol- 
arship back at least ten years. Such are three of 
the many opinions expressed by men interested in 
one way or another in the chronicling of the past. 
Against them may be set the dictum of one of the 
most recent entries into the field of historiography, 
that “the need for a common knowledge of the gen- 
eral facts of human history throughout the world 
has become very evident during the tragic happen- 
ings of the last few years.” Against them, too, may 
be set the obvious fact that, judging from the list 
of historical publications of various sorts as they ap- 
pear from month to month, there is to be observed 
no diminution of quantity, whatever may be said of 
the character or the quality of the product. 

There would seem to be here, then, some con- 
tradiction or paradox. It may be that the histor- 
ians proper are wrong in their opinions of the sit- 
uation. It may be that there is some other explan- 
ation of the apparent incompatibility of these widely 
differing statements as to the effect of recent events 
upon the world of historical writing. 
it seems worth while to attempt an appraisal of 


In any event 


these opinions and of the situation which has pro- 
duced them. What is the answer? 

To begin with it is obvious that the war has pro- 
duced a great and growing literature of its own, 
superior in amount at least to that of any similar 
episode in the history of the world within the same 
period after its close. 
taking into account Mr. Buchan’s excellent history 
of the war, it has not yet produced a ‘Thucydides. 
This vast outpouring of “war material” has more 
than supplied any deficiency of general historical 
writing that may exist, and so possibly covered up 
any losses in historical investigation and writing as 
a whole. For it has not been confined to accounts 
of the actual fighting. It has sought to explain the 
causes immediate and remote of that conflict; in 
particular the events of the past fifty years, that is 
to say since 1870-1. We have had, in consequence, 
an extraordinary number of contributions to recent 
history. 

It is probable that, even without the war, some- 
thing of this sort would have taken place, for the 
history of the past half century was due to be 
written. But the war not merely stimulated in; 
terest in that period; its circumstances and results 
provided an opportunity which would, in the normal 
course of events, only have been afforded to future 
generations to secure the necessary information upon 
which such histories must be based. The opening 
of the archives of many European powers by the 
revolutions which took place; the necessary publi- 
cation of many other sources of information as 
apologies of the individuals involved, as explanations 
or defences of the powers whose policies and prac- 
tices seemed impugned by the “revelations” of their 
opponents, of parties or leaders who sought to jus- 
tify their position, all these have contributed to our 
knowledge of the more immediate past. 

In such fashion we have had the issue of the 
Russian treaties, of the Austrian archives, of the 


It is no less obvious that even 
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“Grosse Politik” series from Germany. We have 
had the semi-autobiographical volumes of nearly 
every leader in nearly every land from Wilson to 
Caillaux, from the ex-Kaiser to Winston Church- 
hill, from Clemenceau to Lloyd George, from Nitti 
to Ludendorff, from Trotsky to the ex-Crown 
Prince. 

Based largely upon these we have had such mon- 
ographs relating to Bismarck as Fuller’s study of his 
foreign policy, as the work of Rachfall and Rob- 
ertson’s biography; and, above all, the best of these 
histories of recent times, Gooch’s “History of Mod- 
ern Europe since 1870-1,” which, following out the 
example of its model and forerunner, Fyffe, con- 
tinues that work in delineating especially the diplo- 
matic history of the continent in a model of histor- 
ical craftsmanship. We have had Professor Fay’s 
studies of the events leading up to hostilities. For 
the first time we have, then, an account of the past 
two generations in something like a trustworthy 
form. 

At the same time there is no doubt but that an- 
other force has done much to continue the tradition 
of histcrical writing and enlarge our knowledge of 
the more, recent past. It is the publication of biog- 
raphies, especially English biographies. A great 
generation has passed or is passing; and it is the 
fixed principle of British tradition not to let that 
circumstance go by unnoticed. In consequence we 
have had a wealth of British biography, of unusual 
quantity and excellence. Beginning with Disraeli, 
continuing with nearly every figure of consequence, 
and many of not much consequence, we have had 
an almost unrivalled series of life histories. Salis- 
bury, Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, all the great 
figures of the last generation, here find full-length 
portraits of varying skill but of great interest, not 
merely individually but collectively. 

But besides these there has been apparent another 
phenomenon of no less importance and perhaps of 
even wider interest. It is a new form of historical 
composition embodied in the work of men like 
Strachey and Guedalla in their evaluations of Queen 
Victoria, of Napoleon III, and lesser individuals of 
the Victorian era. It is audacious, irreverent, 
amusing, gossipy, clever, readable, slightly scandal- 
ous. It is, indeed, almost everything except history 
.in any proper sense. It lies in a realm far different 

from that no less entertaining but far more sub- 
stantial work of Trevelyan on Italian history of the 
same or a slightly earlier period; and while it is 
more amusing than the work of Simpson, the labor 
of Guedalla is hardly to be compared with that of 
the real historian of the Second Empire. 

Yet even these books sink into relative insignifi- 
cance in comparison with another expression of re- 
cent historical spirit. That is the revival of the 
ancient if not honorable “universal history,” and 
the introduction of the cave-man into the more civ- 
ilized society of his descendants. A number of years 
ago the admirable and scholarly work of Mr. Os- 
born brought to general attention this latest addi- 
tion to the material for history. Following that 
lead Mr. Wells and Mr. Van Loon began their 
work with scientific rather than Biblical creation 
and produced entertaining if somewhat fanciful 
pictures of the first few thousand or million years 
of history, to the enormous edification of many 
readers to whom the cave-man was as remote as the 
woolly elephant and not much more human. 

As a result of these forces it is apparent that we 
are coming to a rather new developement. On 
the one hand there is a great insistence on the more 
immediate past; on the other there has come a 
widening of the boundaries of history into the most 
remote and non-historical antiquity. In a certain 
sense neither of these is historic in a very deep sense. 
Tt will never be possible to write the history of those 
early men who built the dolmens and raised Stone- 
henge, who crowned the heights with their fortifi- 
cations, who painted the walls of their caves with 
bisons and sabre-toothed tigers, who built their vil- 
lages in the lakes, or dwelt in long-vanished huts 
on the hills. Eolithic, paleolithic, neolithic, all 
belong not so much to history as to geology 
and archeology. On the other hand in spite of the 
enormous advance made in the last five years in our 
knowledge of the preceding fifty, it will be long 
before we can have anything like a “definitive” his- 
tory—if there is any such thing—of that period. 

But what of the years between the Eolith and 
Bismarck? Will they be crowded out of the pic- 
ture. Are men to be interested only in the begin- 
ning and the end of things? Will the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, to say nothing of the Middle Ages and 
ancient times, be relatively ignored? The answer 
to that may be found in the fact that even since the 
war have appeared volumes of scarcely less extent 
on many of these subjects than in pre-war years. 
In one sense they are not “contributions” in the 
older sense, but rather summaries, re-writings, 
“new interpretations,” and the like. But that grows 
out of the circumstances of the case. It is too much 
to say that those fields have been “exhausted” as 
to new discoveries, but it certainly is true that they 
offer less opportunity now than they did in the nine- 
teenth century. The contribution of 
German scholarship has mined and countermined 
so much of this field that, in mining phrase, it 
seems to afford now only “low-grade ore” to their 
successors. 

One field has been opened to prospectors, how- 
ever, in recent years which has as yet not been even 
thoroughly explored, much less exploited. It is the 
field of what we may call “colonial” or “imperial” 
history. This, relatively neglected by scholars, 
seems to offer an admirable opportunity for aspir- 
ing students. In it the talent of Seeley blazes the 
way; the labors of many American scholars, notably 
Professors Osgood and Andrews, have contributed 
to the development of a steady stream of mono- 
graphs from which emerges the colonial period of 
our own history in clearer outline. Something has 
been done on the West Indies, chiefly under the in- 
spiration of the late Professor Bourne; but even 
there much remains to be done, for there is not yet 
any good history of that part of the world. 

As for Canada and Australia and South Africa, 
those fields are still more promising, and there we 
have begun to have within the past years some be- 
ginnings made of work which corresponds as yet 
in only limited degree with that done on the United 
States. In the still larger field of imperial policy 
only the barest outlines have been sketched in. Here 
we may reasonably expect a great development, of 
which some signs are already evident. 


massive 


Such work, for the moment, seems to lie chiefly 
in the production of monographs, the “theses” or 
“dissertations” which pour from the _ university 
presses in a steady stream, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, and quite unknown to most readers, illum- 
inating the dark ways of the past, and laying the 
foundations for a “new” history beyond the ken 
of the “popular” writers. How strong that influ- 
ence is, the re-writing of the history of New Eng- 
land by Mr. James Truslow Adams and Professor 
MclIlwain’s contribution to the American Revolution 
illustrate. “Those subjects, it seemed, had -been ex- 
hausted, but in these works we have not merely a 
fresh approach, but fresh information. 

One other characteristic is notable. A hundred 
years ago men were reading the transcriptions of 
the “Diary” of Pepys, and the editions of Evelyn, 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s life of her husband, with like 
material. Within three years we have entered up- 
on another era of diaries. Every publisher strives 
to add at least one to his list. Of these the work 
of Farington is probably the most interesting and 
important. But to it may be added the chronique 
scandaleuse of Hickey, the more recent letters of 
Hardman; and, in our own land, the letters of 
Page, and now of Captain Butt, with those of Lane, 
and the older series of Welles. Here we have 
much the same movement as that which ushered 
in the great age of Carlyle and Macaulay—and, 
may we hope, with the same result. 

But in the United States, as in Europe, the last 
years of the nineteenth century have come within 
the view of history; and if one feature of historical 
writing is more conspicuous than another here as 
elsewhere, it is that fact. We have had a life of 
Cleveland; we shall have presently an authoritative 
life of Garfield; and with that biography, and 
others of its kind, we enter upon an era of history 
which brings history within the memory of men 
now living. Perhaps not so much history in its 
deeper sense, as its pioneer, biography; yet the one 
follows so closely on the other’s heels, we shall not 
have long to wait. Laying aside text-books, and 
that history which professes to record the psycho- 
logical development of the human race, there re- 
mains the “new” history written by, or under the 
auspices of the leaders of the new schools of 
thought, grouped for convenience, though not ac- 
curately under the general name of “socialist.” To 
that literature Mr. Hyndman contributed his “Evo- 
lution of Revolution;” and Mr. Postgate has delved 
into the field of revolutionary history more recently. 
Even Trotsky provided the world with some litera- 





ture of that general nature. Nor, whatever one 
may think of it, would it do to omit from this list 
the antidotes provided by Mrs. Webster inher 
studies of revolutionaries and their activities, from 
a wholly opposite point of view. Beside these more 
“advanced” interpretations, the work of the Eng- 
lish Fabians, begun by the Webbs and continued 
Ly the Hammonds, has brought out, of more re- 
cent products, the life of the seventh Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury. To this might be added—though it owes 
its inspiration to another school—the Lifé of Wil- 
berforce. And it is apparent, even from these ran- 
dom selections from a rapidly increasing literature, 
that another “movement” is on its way in the ficld 
of history. It is not too much to expect that from 
it we shall presently have a new “interpretation” 
of the past based on the theory of the “exploiter” 
and the “exploited” instead of the older figures 
which we have been accustomed to call by very dif- 
ferent names. That this will supersede the his- 
toriography based on principles as old as Herodotus 
it is too much to expect; nor is it likely to do more 
than the Republican histories of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; that is to modify somewhat 
the emphasis on certain phases of the past. 

All in all, then, it is apparent that we are in an 
interesting period of historical writing. From it 
will emerge in time, without doubt, another age 
of “new” history. Yet too much emphasis must 
not be placed on that as a sign of the overthrow 
of all the older traditions of such writing, nor will 
it revolutionize our view of the past, much less the 
fundamental principles of the science of historio- 
graphy, as some seem to believe. It will broaden, 
perhaps deepen, our knowledge. But history, like 
the life which it portrays, is a dynamic, not a static, 
force; which means that it will not stop and begin 
again, but go on, modified in certain features but 
essentially the same in principle—a view of the past 
in the light of the present. 
alter his opinion of facts; he may discover new 
facts; but he cannot ignore the facts, or distort 
them, whatever his opinions, and remain a historian. 





Seen With a Poet’s Eyes 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA. 
By Meriel Buchanan. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 1924. $5. 


Reviewed by Princess RapzIwILu 


HERE are some well written, some enter- 
taining and some delightful books, but Miss 

Meriel Buchanan’s “Recollections of Impe- 

rial Russia” combines these three qualities, and we 
cannot imagine a more pleasant way to spend a 
summer afternoon than to peruse its pages, which 
contain so much that is beautiful, so much that is 
charming, so much that is well expressed, in spite 
of an apparent superficiality which is due to the too 
large amount of historical matter enclosed in them. 
And here we must say at once that we regret the 
author his given so much space to ancient Russian 
history, and to some of its details, in which a few 
inaccuracies, not surprising on the part of a for- 
eigner, can be noticed. Miss Buchanan would have 
done much better to tell us more of her own impres- 
sions of this dead and gone Russia, which she has 
observed so well and with such tender sympathy, 
than to go into dissertations about its past. Whereas 
the present! 
of this book has felt it, how she has suffered from 
its agony, realized the immensity of its importance 
in regard to the future! During the years which 
she spent there she was—and for the matter of that 
she still is—under the spell of the strange, potent, 
mysterious charm of Russia, of the Russia that lies 
buried, together with its Czars, under the golden 
spire of the grim Fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s, and she imbibed some of the latent sadness 
which is at the bottom of the Russian character. 
She has been, and probably is still, under the influ- 
ence of the never-ending steppes, the vastness of 
the forests, the silent glory of the majestic rivers. 
Miss Buchanan’s is an emotional book, if there 
ever was one, a book of impressions, not of facts, 
the impressions of a woman who has observed well 
the things she talks about, observed them with her 
heart as well as with her mind, and who has not 
allowed the intellectual side of her nature to get 
the upper hand of her poetical instincts. And per- 
haps it is mostly on that account we regret she should 
have intercalated history into what ought to havé 
remained a poem. 
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“loway” and the Countess 


THE TATTOOED COUNTESS. By Cari 
Van VECHTEN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sinciar Lewis 


ROBABLY until the end, until the day when 
Providence, intolerably aching at its sides 
from too long a contemplation of the play, 

will stop the comedy of mankind’s deliberately mak- 
ing itself miserable, until then is pomposity to be 
taken for profundity and laboriousness for honor. 
Still is Demosthenes to be admired, not for his com- 
petent use of the aorist but for his nasty custom of 
talking with pebbles in his mouth, and still is our 
leading author, Mr. Harold Bell Wright, to be 
worshipped not for the reason that he is an excel- 
lent pen-and-ink artist and not too bad a romanti- 
cist, but because at infinite sorrow—like his English 
proptotype, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales—he seeks 
not merely to write about but actually to mount 
upon the most perilous horses. 

These grievous facts being obvious, it is folly to 
beseech mankind to take seriously the query as to 
whether Carl Van Vechten may not authentically be 
a Great Man. 

Like tornados, bootlegged whisky, Anatole 
France, rolled stockings, midnight afterglows in 
Northern Canada, and the snickers of an intelligent 
small boy in the presence of earnest political con- 
versation, Mr. Van Vechten does not take the pro- 
prieties seriously. He has aforetime written of cats 
and music as though they might be more important 
than balance-sheets and balloon tires. He is destruc- 
tive and unconstructive, and he has the less excuse 
because he was born not in Bosnia but in Iowa. 

In former days we could dispose of him by ex- 
plaining that he had never sweat at a long narra- 
tive; that “Peter Whiffle” and “The Blind Bow- 
boy” were merely clever fantasies concerning super- 
ficial people dwelling in New York. But now, like 
the worthy though sometimes depressing authors 
of “Winesburg, Ohio,” “Main Street,” and “O 
Pioneers!” he has ventured upon the Middle West 
—and he has made it at once real and amusing. 

In his new novel, ‘“The Tattooed Countess”— 
divine title'-—Mr. Van Vechten has a fable, a 
“plot,” for which one envies him. Here is a real 
countess, born in Maple Valley, Ioway, but married 
to an Italian nobleman. For thirty years she has 
known the stiff decorum of the Faubourg and gay 
luncheons at Cannes, spectacular first nights in Paris 
and breakfasts at smart English country houses; her 
friends have all been in the ““Almanach de Gotha” 
and her morals have been agreeably subordinated 
to her manners. After twenty years of absence, 
she returns to Maple Valley, the magic and alto- 
gether terrifying place of her birth. 

This notion, if recounted with faithfulness and 
knowledge, must needs be delightful; and delight- 
ful the thought of the countess longing for a cigar- 
ette even in the presence of the Ioway Sunday School 
superintendent. And Mr. Van Vechten has done 
it, complete. 

He answers all that we might desire to know: 
How did the countess feel when her prehistoric 
chum rebuked her for rouge? What did she think 
of the town’s Progress—of the New Water Works 
and the plans for the new High School? How gal- 
lant were the men? How soon did the overwhelm- 
ing power of the town’s complacency make her 
doubt that she could ever have sat at tea (com ver- 
mouth con seltz) on the Isola Pescatori; that she 
could ever know men with whom one chattered of 
God and sex; that she could ever have been any- 
thing but little Ella, daughter of the Maple Valley 
banker? 

Naturally, Mr. Van Vechten answers these im- 
portant and amusing matters with charm and deft- 
ness as well as with honesty. And at the same time 
he has something even more original—a gay and 
unshocked chronicle of the love of a woman of 
fifty, the countess, for an eager and literate boy of 
twenty. Here is Maple Valley, in all its Covered 
Wagon plus Elbert Hubbard plus lawn-mower in- 
nocence, and here is the countess, and here is the 
boy’s enchantment. 

Mr. Van Vechten has hitherto, often and with 
justice, been compared to Mr. Aldous Huxley, by 
reason of the insouciant flippancy of his fiction. 
But now he has gone beyond Huxley through the 
production of a story which, without ever losing 
wit, dexterity, an instinct for civilized charm, yet 


presents full-length and solidly the portraits not 


only of the gay countess but of the lugubrious per- 
sons whom she is fated to meet, to court, to hurt so 
pitifully, so inevitably. 

There are, one hears, accounts these days in the 
public prints of a banker named Dawes, of a bio- 
chemist named Brother Charlie or possibly Charley. 
But now the fifty or sixty thousand amiable citi- 
zens among our hundred and ten million Nordics 
who do not feel fulfilled in Brother Charlie or 
Charley, nor even in Brother Charlie’s brother, may 
find civilized delight in a real book—‘‘The Tat- 
tooed Countess.” 


— or 


An Honorable Novel 


THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL. By Anne 
Dovuc tas SEpGwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by DororHy CANFIELD FIsHER 


O READ this lovely and truth telling book 
is liké making the acquaintance of an entire- 
ly charming and seductive woman who is al- 
so honest and true-blue (if one can imagine such a 
creature). Let no one feel the combination inher- 


ently impossible before he has read this last novel 
of Mrs. de Selincourt’s, for although invariably 
graceful and harmonious, the author strikes with 
purity and precision the note of exact veracity 
throughout the book; except possibly in the case of 
the rather legendary capacity of the siren mother to 
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turn the heads of all who saw her. But even in the 
case of the goddess-like Madame Vervier, he is un- 
fortunate who has not known at least one invincible 
charmer whom adoration seemed only to mellow 
and ripen.. Furthermore, within this mythically 
shimmering creature, Mrs. de Selincourt has put a 
firm skeleton of cool, level-headed, disillusioned 
(but never mean, gross or unkind) calculation, 
which gives her solidity, a truly Gallic solidity, 
drawn to the life. 

Her daughter, Alix, the heroine of the story, is 
an enchanting creature. I am lost in admiration of 
the deftness of touch which makes her at once the 
typical representative of her country and at the same 
time, delicately, to her slightest gesture quite entirely 
an individual human being, cool and ardent, hard 
and loving, compounded harmoniously of contra- 
dictory qualities like all admirable human beings. 
No, not all. There is Giles’s touching and ex- 
quisite mother, whom nobody but Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick could have drawn, who is compounded of 
nothing contradictory, but is all selflessness and Eng- 
lish true-heartedness. 

Excellently well done as are the characterizations 
of the finely observed people in the book, it is as 
a study of French ways and English ways, that the 
book is most unusual. Mrs. de Selincourt has given 
us beautiful characterizations before, in many of 
her firm, delicate, stories. But I canmot now re- 
member that anyone has ever before given us such 
an honorable and veracious study of national traits. 
Plenty of studies of national traits have been writ- 
ten, Heaven knows; so many that one shrinks from 
the very idea, because exaggerations, false propor- 
tions, misunderstandings and over-emphasis have 
come to seem inevitable parts of the undertaking. 
As a rule nothing more completely misrepresent, a 
nation that a forthright, conscientious study of its 


national traits. But Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s ap- 
proach is not forthright and heavy. It is oblique 
and glancing. She is telling first of all a story 
about how a pungently charming French girl fell in 
love with an intelligent and magnanimous English- 
man. ‘To do this she found it necessary to paint a 
portrait of the two national backgrounds and tra- 
ditions which created those two human souls. 

It will be said of this book that “only an author 
who has lived much in France could have written 
it.” But alas! there are innumerable authors who 
could have lived eridlessly in France without being 
able to create anything with a tenth part of the fair- 
ness and truth of this study, not to mention the bril- 
liant beauty of the writing of it. The point is, 
not merely that the author has lived long in France, 
but that she has turned on French landscape, habits, 
traditions and ideals, the same discriminating and 
intelligent gaze which has, from the first, made her 
books so comforting to her readers. With the pass- 
age of years, the intelligence of this scrutiny and 
the attic grace of her style, have been deepened by 
a richer understanding, a more warm-hearted sym- 
pathy with different varieties of the human race, 
and this accounts for the really extraordinary per- 
fection of the resemblance of these two portraits to 
the French and English souls which they portray. 


—_—<-—_ 


The Dilettante as Hero 


C. By Maurice Barinc. New York: Douvble- 
day, Page & Co. 1924. $5. 


2 vols. 
Reviewed by JosEpH Woop Krutcu 


F ONE were to pick up Mr. Baring’s new 

work, open it at random and read a chapter, 

he would probably conceive a very high idea 
of its merit; he might light upon a most excellent 
impressionistic defense of Racine’s poetry,.a charm- 
ing description of the hero’s first visit to Paris, or 
any one of a number of other descriptions of liter- 
ary enthusiasms and agreeable social encounters and 
he might, from this, conclude that he had discovered 
an excellent work. And yet were he to read further 
he would perceive a fatal lack. He would find that 
the story wanders helplessly about through literary 
disquisitions and, what is much more serious, that 
the characters are too tenuously literary, too com- 
pletely merely products of a good education and 
social opportunity and too little anything of impor- 
tance in themselves, to bear the burden of the emo- 
tions which the author puts upon them and expects 
us to share. 


Too much culture, in the popular sense of the 
word, is a very bad thing for a novelist. It leads 
him to transfer his own interests to his hero, to 
see the latter’s relations to books as the most inter- 
esting thing about him and thus to describe his 
adventures among the masterpieces rather than his 
adventures among men. The result is that fiction, 
at best one step removed from life, is taken still 
further away and the novel is still further attenu- 
ated until it becomes the product not of the creative 
imagination but merely of taste; and whereas we 
demand of a hero one who is important in himself 
we are asked to follow the adventures of a man 
who is distinguished only by what he likes. 

It is this fact which prevents the work under 
discussion, though it is written with unassuming 
grace and impeccable taste, from being entirely suc- 
cessful. Two volumes tell the slow progress of a 
charming though quite unimportant young man 
towards Catholicism but so little about him is inter- 
esting or unusual except his liking for good books 
that it is impossible to care much about his fate. 
Throughout the book he does nothing significant. 
We are told, it is true, that he “wanted to write,” 
but we are not shown that he ever made any serious 
effort to do so or, indeed, to do anything else except 
to drift at his ease and at the expense of his family 
from one dinner party to another until the author 
sends death to overtake him and finish a story which 
otherwise might have proceeded through an indefi- 
nite number of succeeding volumes since there seems 
no particular reason why the hero’s semi-conversion 
might not have come at any time or been indefinitely 
postponed. ‘Take out of the book the literary criti- 
cism and along with it the innumerable descriptions 
ot dinners, balls, receptions, week-end parties, little 
dinners & quatre and every other variety of agreeable 
time killing, and there would not be much left 
except a tame little intrigue with a shallow lady 
which is supposed to have broken the heart of the 
hero but which would not, in actual fact, have 
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broken any heart strong enough to be worth the 
breaking. 

Apparently the raison @étre of the novel is a 
defense of a modish and zsthetic Catholicism, but 
unfortunately the characters are too ready to drift 
with the tide, too lacking in will or personality to 
give to their religious convictions the slightest impor- 
tance. “C” is a younger son of a noble family. He 
falls in love with Beatrice, a Catholic, and when 
lack of money combined with religious difference 
to put difficulties in the way of marriage the girl 
calmly allows herself to be married to a man she 
does not love and comes soon to despise. ‘C” 
drifts into a diaison with a married woman of shal- 
low character, she drops him as he had every reason 
to suppose from her past history that she would, and 
he, broken-hearted, returns to his old love. Her 
husband is dead, but she puts “C” off and he dies, 
not exactly a Catholic, but feeling that “a bridge” 
has been built. Such events no doubt occur often 
enough, but they have not, as the author seems to 
think, the slightest importance. A young man who 
made a half-hearted failure at three or four pro- 
fessions is about to die and, because he has been too 
lache to extract from life any meaning whatever, 
he not unnaturally turns to an organization which 
promises him that a meaning does exist and will be 
given him in return for a simple gesture. But 
Buddhism or Voodoo, Christian Science or the cult 
of deep breathing would have won as easy a convert 
had they happened to have fashion and a pretty girl 
on their side. Nor is the faith of Beatrice more 
important. It has less hold over her than fashion 
or convention, and whatever her religion, she obvi- 
ously prefers not only to ruin her happiness but also 
to sully her soul by marriage with a man she does 
not love rather than to risk social ostracism and loss 
of income by refusing. Surely, then, since her real 
religion is ease and good form, it does not make 
much difference to what church she belongs. 

The life of English society is the most charming 
on earth and its conventions the most perfectly de- 
signed to give to existence grace and decorum. Yet 
because of this very fact those who choose to live 
wholly within the bounds set by it can be admirable 
and gracious, but not very easily the subjects of a 
moving story. ‘They can be, as Mr. Baring’s char- 
acters continually are, amusing, and they can even 
be pathetic, but they cannot, as he tries to make 
them, rise to tragedy or count for anything in the 
settling of great and important questions as long as 
the conventions and amenities are with them the 
final law. One can feel it a pity that a young man 
as pleasant as “C” and with a taste in literature 
as sound as his should have had an unhappy time. 
But it is not apparent that fate did anything worse 
for him than cause him to be born in an upper level 
of society. If he found that life not completely 
satisfactory, but at the same time was not willing 
to break his way out of it, the fact is unfortunate 
but not sufficient to make either his fate or his re- 
ligion particularly significant. 





Mr. Irwin’s Latest 


THE GOLDEN BED. By Wat ace Irwin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Davip McCorp 
HEN the rather remarkable language of 


Hashimura Togo found casual utterance 
some years ago, the reading public that 
cared for humor looked twice at the name and work 
of Wallace Irwin and pronounced the man a wit. 
Togo has more latterly flirted with syndicates, and 
survives in our Sunday papers along with the faded 
Mr. Dooley and others, and one fancies easily 
enough that the names of the author and his Japa- 
nese schoolboy are, and will remain for some time, 
quite inseparable. It is a natural supposition. 
Actually, Mr. Irwin has long since left the fel- 
lowship of his naive creation and pushed through 
other fields to that of the novel of American life. 
“Lew Tyler’s Wives” appeared last year; “The 
Golden Bed” is just off the press. ‘The Golden 
Bed” is a novel of the South, and its action spans 
the years from 1891 to the present day. Like many 
novels that follow their heroes from the cradle if 
not to the grave at least to the pinnacle of success 
and beyond, this tale in its four generous books seems 
at once a “period” novel and a story of 1924. More 
particularly, it is the chronicle of Admah Holtz, 
of humblest birth, who, within the confines of one 
of the largest Southern cities, climbs the golden 
ladder of his dream. Miss Flora Lee Peake, whose 
erratic life converges with his own at the close of 
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Book III, belongs to the oldest, most aristocratic 
and respected family in his city. Flora Lee is 
beautiful, vivacious, ephemeral, selfish, dangerous. 
Her sister Margaret, too, is beautiful; but she 
is, unfortunately, quiet, earnest, solid. ‘Margaret 
was . .+. proving the character that had made 
the Peakes great; poor Flora Lee was just what 
greatness had made of the Peakes.” ‘That is the 
Peake epigram. 

There is nothing essentially unique in the plot. 
Mr. Irwin builds upon a few simple facts. Almost 
indifferently, the Peakes stand poised on the brink 
of ruin, and then topple on the world beneath them, 
where dollars speak louder than names. As they 


‘fall, Admah Holtz ascends through the candy bus- 


iness to the presidency of a manufacturing concern. 
Somewhere in the fever of that financial rise he 
encounters Flora Lee; and then does he feel, though 
he cannot recognize it as such, the blasting power 
of a pair of hazel eyes. . . . The threads which 
the author has been leisurely gathering tighten at 
this point. Sentiment is a trifle thick; but the 
dogged devotion of Admah Holtz for this girl born 
on a golden bed becomes very real and very pa- 
thetic. ‘Through all subsequent vicissitudes, Mar- 
garet is Admah’s refuge. 

This is a good yarn; humorous, entertaining, with 
sufficient of the elements of tragedy. Tragedy 
with Mr. Irwin is a delicate thing; large moments 
of it are laid away reverently in chapter corners, 
unsullied by the laughter of surroundings pages. 
For it is a novel of pleasantness, not of tears, and 
it is packed with enthusiasm. Mr. Irwin knows 
Southerners. He knows Negroes and their dialect. 
He regards the boy Admah as Mark Twain might 
have regarded him. The twaddle and twitter of 
indolent society—of Flora Lee—runs as perfectly 
as the best of Booth Tarkington. Admah’s Uncle 
Lafe, hog-raiser and philosopher, is the bellowing 
mouthpiece of Mr. Irwin’s rarer witticisms,. but 
toward the close he palls distinctly; even Admah 


Peake factotum, who, his pride and dignity depart- 
ing with the bankruptcy of his superiors, succumbs 
to bibulous detachment and jumbled prayer. Admah 
does certain strange things: his grammar never quite 
clears up, and he slips with miraculous ease into 
clubs—the Pickwick, for example, suggestive per- 
haps of the Pendennis of Louisville. One or two 
other characters make rather deplorable, “timely” 
entrances. But these are minor defects. “The 
Golden Bed,” although it shelters no profound or 
abysmal truth, is too good a novel, by reason of the 
brightness of its style and the incorrigible cheerful- 
ness of its author, to remain undiscovered. 


_——_ 


Beauty and the Beast 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. By Eprru Srr- 
WELL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
$1.75. 


wearies of him. We prefer Old Harris, Negro on 





Reviewed by Epwin Muir 
ISS EDITH SITWELL’S poetry is rich 


in “felicities’; its main defect thus far 

has been that it has tended to be the sort 
of poetry that is read for “felicities.’ Opulent 
in beauty, its beauty has rarely achieved its full 
effect, because the different elements of it have been 
out of harmony with each other. In short, her 
work, though brilliant, has not been sustained, and 
some of her critics have maintained that she was 
incapable of sustained work. “The Sleeping Beauty” 
proves that she is. It is a long poem, loose in struc- 
ture and various in form, but in its spirit and aim a 
unity. Its theme is, roughly, the ostracism of the 
spirit of beauty among people sunk in that vegeta- 
tive existence which, seen by a clear imagination, 
is touched with horror, the horror of fixed, unmov- 
ing things; for the busy people who raise such a 
noise in the practical world, making money to live, 
making money to make more money, appear frozen 


‘and fixed, seen from the asthetic plane, like figures 


of wood, as Miss Sitwell sees them in her poetry. 
Her poetry is a poetry of the metaphysical horror 
awakened by the spectacle of the infinitely slow, 
unawakened life of humanity. One must realize 
this before one can appreciate the imaginative per- 
tinence of some of her images, 

The key to Miss Sitwell’s view of life, a view 
of life admittedly difficult to grasp, is in her 
iraagery; and making allowance for the variousness 
o; such a many-sided ‘poet—for “The Sleeping 
Beauty” proves her to be many-sided—there are 
among her images two main classes—there are of 
course more. In one of these she sees the whole 


visible world statically, as if it were suddenly fixed, 
and, fixed, were a quaint but monstrous illusion, a 
thing seen in a dream or a nightmare. When she 
speaks of faces which are like round hard fruit or 
like wood, or of the fingers of country people which 
sprout like leaves, she gives this sense of static, 
illusive, unawakened existence; and here she is in 
reality a mystical poet, to whom the ordinary exis- 
tence of men is actually a vegetable existence, as 
it was to Blake. But she sees life also in its oppo- 
site, its more normally apprehended, aspect, as a 
thing which forever changes, which can never be 
caught, for it always becomes something else, and 
she has another kind of imagery for this process, 
as for instance in the verse: 


The flowers that bud like rain and dream 
On thin boughs as water-clear, 

Fade away like a lovely music 

Nobody will hear. 


She sees existence, thus, in two aspects: as an 
unawakened and therefore illusive thing, and as a 
thing subject to perpetual change, as every mystical 
poet and, perhaps, indeed, every great poet, has seen 
it. There is something inhuman, and necessarily 
so, in the static vision of life: it has the inhumanity 
of Blake and of all the mystics; but Miss Sitwell 
seems to be moving towards the other view, which 
is in the tradition of human art. This gives “The 
Sleeping Beauty” a greater poignancy than any of 
her earlier poetry had, as well as, in the nature of 
the case, a greater intelligibility. 


O people building castles in the sand 
And taking one another by the hand, 
What do you find within each other’s eyes? 


she asks; and she answers: 


Only the sound of Time’s small muffled drum, 
The sound of footsteps that will never come, 


And little marches all beribboned gay 
That lead down the lime avenues away 


‘To the dark grave we for a little weep, 
hen pray a little, sinking into sleep. 

TW second verse is very beautiful, and, although 
pe#fectly in Miss Sitwell’s idiom, has a piercing 
quality which has hitherto been absent from her 
poetry. And this piercing note has come into her 
poetry because she is moving from the almost esoteric 
vision of her earlier poems, in which life was seen 
as illusion, but from the outside, towards a more 
human vision, in which the illusiveness of life is 
apprehended from within, and, accordingly, with 
a new sense of its burden and tragedy; and that is 
what makes her latest poem more intelligible, more 
moving and at the same time greater, than anything 
she wrote before it. Moreover, by its greater explic- 
itness it ws a light on her earlier poems, and 
makes clear many things only half-revealed in fem. 

There are chapters of the poem which I shguld 
like to quote entire, as examples of sustained form: 
the description of the country people at the fair— 
but it occupies eight pages; the magically lovely 
stanzas containing the songs of the soldan and the 
traveller, and the section following it, in which the 
intricate pattern seems of a predestined perfection. 
Miss Sitwell’s workmanship has reached a stage now 
when it no longer arouses astonishment, but, as it 
should, simply delight. With those who hold that 
her poetry has no content—a silly opinion, in any 
case, because it can only mean that her poetry is con- 
cerned with nothing—one can only point to “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” and leave them to discover that 
it deals with the theme which has occupied the ma- 
jority of poets in all times, the enigma of the imper- 
fection and transitoriness of the life of men. 
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Woman and Poet 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF EMILY DICKIN- 


SON. By Marrua Dickinson BIANCHI. Bos- 
tion: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. $4. 

THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 
DICKINSON. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1924. $3.50 net. 


Reviewed by JouN GouLD FLETCHER 
CCEPTANCE of life—that is to say, ac- 


ceptance which does not imply resignation 

to one’s circumstances—is no doubt good, 
exactly as negation to life—that is to say, mental, 
moral or physical suicide—is no doubt bad; but how 
many people in the history of the world have real- 
ized that there are degrees to acceptance? Some 
accept instinctively and without question; others, 
more intelligent, accept but wrestle with their bur- 
den. Are the latter to be considered as any more 
precious than the former to whatever unknown des- 
tiny is in store for mankind hereafter? ‘The teach- 
ing of faith, no less than that of history, would 
seem to indicate that the greater the burden a man 
has to bear, the more precious its acceptance. “Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with?” is the question that supreme genius, 
struggling with unpropitious circumstances, puts to 
the world. 

From this point of view, we see that the accep- 
tance of such men as Dostoievsky, of Jesus, of 
Nietzsche, is of the highest order, because it is 
acceptance of a burden of suffering so great that it 
seems no human being could endure it and live; a 
burden imposed from without, and unmerited by 
any scheme of justice whatsoever. Like the accep- 
tance of Blake, of Beethoven, of Michaelangelo, 
of Milton, it is a masculine acceptance, possessing a 
hard, heroic tenseness of mental fibre; but it is 
greater than theirs; because from the outset it con- 
tends with stronger opposing circumstances. ‘This 
then we call, and justly, the highest form of accep- 
tance. But there is another form, more graceful, 
more tender, more feminine: and this is the form 
of acteptance employed by, for example, Saint 
Francis of Assissi. ‘The only objection that can be 
seriously brought against this “poor little man” is 
that in the crises of life he does not seem to be 
manly enough. He had faith enough to overcome 
the Pope and obtain sanction for his order, but not 
faith enough to drive Brother Elias and other 
money-changers forth from the temple with thongs; 
love enough to walk the roads as a beggar, winter 
and summer, without complaint, but not love 
enough to look the Pharisees of his day squarely in 
the face and to call them vipers; power enough+to 
bear the stigmata but not power enough to fling 
back into the face of heaven the cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Because 
of this we feel that Saint Francis had something 
womanish, not to say childish, in his nature; his 
virtues were more natural to the female than to 
the male sex. And this judgment is on con- 
firmed when we come to examine the life and work 
of a woman who was Franciscan to the core without 
knowing it: the New England poetess, Emily 
Dickinson, 

es SF SF 

Emily Dickinson’s rise to fame has taken thirty 
years. It was not until 1894, eight years after her 
death, that—thanks to the persistence of a niece— 
her poetry was given to the world. This was con- 
trary to her own express desire, for Emily, with 
the persistent love of the martyr for the stake, 
had requested on her deathbed that her poetry, which 
had amused and occupied her to the last, should be 
destroyed. Fortunately, her family were too unintel- 
ligent even of its ultimate value to adopt that expe- 
dient, and so the bundles of priceless lyrics, tied up 
with bits of ribbon, were allowed to repose in a 
drawer undisturbed. All letters to her were burnt, 
but her own, treasured by their recipients except 
in the rare cases where destruction was imperatively 
ordered, have been preserved by the same pious hand 
that saw to the publication of the poetry. And now, 
to crown her achievement, the veil that has hitherto 
almost completely shrouded the central mystery of 
her life-experience has been tenderly lifted, and we 
are at last enabled to speak with some confidence 
concerning the manner of woman she was. 

Emily Dickinson’s life was without incident. 
Born, as so many geniuses are, of parents who 
utterly failed to comprehend her, but whose chief 

merit is that they did not oppose her, she grew up 





a normal girl enough, though given—as who would 
not be, under the circumstances—to many a madcap 
prank and flash of wit calculated to disturb the 
dismal and dreary Puritanic conception of life 
which her New England parents professed. Her 
father was a stern, reserved man; her mother a 
querulous invalid, and her only friends in youth 
were her school teachers, one of whom seems to 
have realized early her quality, but he, as she re- 
marks in a later letter, soon died. Apart from 
this, her playmates were her brother and sister, both 
younger than herself, and the young Susan Gilbert, 
who came to the neighborhood when she was sixteen, 
and who later became her brother’s wife. Emily 
was educated up to the age of eighteen, when her 
father suddenly decided to keep her at home, as 
befitted the Dorcas-like conception of womanhood’s 
role obtaining in those days, and so she remained 
an unwilling helper in the round of household duties 
up to the age of twenty-three. Then her father, 
newly elected to Congress, decided to take her South 
to Washington. There in Philadelphia love sud- 
denly came to Emily in the shape of a man already 
married, and to this love she instantly responded, 
When, however, she realized the situation, she in- 
stantly fled for home, whither her suitor followed 
her, begging her to run away with him, With the 
curious shrinking sensitivity which was her dominant 
characteristic in life, she refused to wreck another’s 
happiness, and henceforth withdrew from the world, 
renouncing the world even to the extent of never 
going beyond the boundary of her father’s estate 
except to visit her friend Sue, who lived next door 
and who became her brother’s wife two years later. 
Her lover removed to another continent, and died 
in 1882, four years before Emily herself. 





It was this event, seemingly so trivial, that made 
Emily Dickinson a poet. That is but another proof 
that to the poet, the genius, nothing is trivial, all is 
significant. She faced her renunciation in the spirit 


of a martyr. As she wrote later, “Alleviation of the 





EMILY DICKINSON 


From “The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson” (Little,Brown) 


irreparable degrades it,” and a year after her loss 
we find her thus confiding to her friend Sue: 


Safe despair it is that raves 
Agony is frugal, 

Puts itself severe away 

For its own perusal. 


Garrisoned no soul can be 
In the front of trouble, 
Love is one, not aggregate 
Nor is dying double. 


It was out of this agony of spirit, maintained for 
thirty-two years, that her poetry was born. 

The references to her love affair that lie scattered 
up and down her pages are too palpable and fre- 
quent to be missed: 


I asked no other thing, 
No other was denied. 
I offered being for it, 
The mighty merchant smiled. 


* Brazil? He twirled a button, 
Without a glance my way, 
But, madam, is there nothing else 
That we can show to-day? 


Others too long to quote, of which the meaning is 
plain enough, are the superb “In Vain” and “Re- 
nunciation” of Poems, Second Series. Another, 
more obscure and daring, written perhaps after the 
death of her lover, appears in the first series of 
poems: 


If I may have it when it’s dead, 
I will contented be; 

If just as soon as breath is out 
It shall belong to me. 


Until they lock it in the grave 
Tis bliss I cannot weigh; 
For though they lock thee in the 
Myself can hold the key. 


grave, 


Think of it, lover! I and thee 
Permitted face to face to be; 

After a life, a death we'll say: 

For death was that; and this is thee. 


Such poetry indeed fulfils the definition she once 


gave: 


If I read a book and it makes my whole body so cold no 
fire can ever warm me, I know it is poetry. If I feel 
physically as if the top of my head were taken off, I know 
this is poetry. These are the only ways I know it. 


Yet though she knew she was capable of writing 
poetry, she was incapable of making her work public. 
As she expressed it herself: “If the archangels veil 
their faces, sacred diffidence is my own attitude,” 
and this sacred diffidence was only broken when a 
rare snatch of verse went into some flowers from 
her own garden or greenhouse to a friend, or when 
she was moved, as was the case with nine-tenths 
nearly of her letters, by some bereavement. Only 
in one instance was her rule of silence broken. In 
1862, after writing poems for years, she sent some 
to Colonel T. W. Higginson for his criticism, add- 
ing thereto the curious, oblique and perfectly untrue 
statement that she had never written anything except 
one or two verses, until that winter. Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s criticisms, whatever they were, were not 
adopted, Yet she resolutely refused to send other 
verses even for a charity, despite the importunings 
of her friends, to her dying day. 

The fact that she and her lover were parted, 
without chance of a reunion except beyond the 
grave, added to the fact that her own health be gan 
definitely to fail after her thirtieth year, made her 
concentrate her attention more and more upon th« 
problem of death, as well as upon the problem of 
God, and intensified in- terrific degree the passion 
with which she invested the most simple subjects. 
The frustration of her life moved her to a meta- 
physical protest, which is the underlying note of all 
her poetry,,even of her most playful lyrics on the 
sights and sounds of her garden. In fact, she 
sought nature only as a relief from the intolerable 
anguish that devastated her, and that drove her in 
nights when all the family were asleep except her- 
self,and the dreary round of household duties was 
done, to pour forth her soul upon paper. 


Her protest may be stated in this way: we know 
that since man has lived on this planet his consuming 
desire has been to possess some certainty of life 
beyond death. This desire for immortality is com- 

mon to the savage and to the most intelligent: it 
is the basis of the world’s great religious systems. 
From it has sprung the conception of a God, who 
is the Father of all human beings, and who bestows 
immortality on us. But since experience has shown 
that many who have sought this God in the utmost 
purity of intention and purpose have been tortured 
beyond endurance in life, and have been given pre- 
cisely the same fate of death as those who were 
utterly indifferent to God or to humanity, it follows 
‘either that there is no God and no immortal life, 
or that God’s scheme is a paradox beyond compre- 
hension, or that whether there is a God or no, there 
is at all events no personal immortality for us. 
Strictly speaking, none of these solutions of atheism, 
of workaday faith or of moderate agnostig, 
tenable at all. Human life is unlivable wy 
moderate amount of certainty that there is a - 
lute value in what we are; a certainty which under 
the relative conditions under which we are placed 
is maniféstly impossible. 
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It was with this problem that Emily Dickinson, 
with her frail and shrinking woman’s nature, but 
absolute mental courage and integrity, grappled 
from first to last. She came no nearer its solution 
than the world’s wisest thinkers and noblest saints. 
All she could say in the end about life was that 
its purpose was “immortality.” To this word she 
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never gave a definition. In an early letter she 


remarks 





Heaven is large—is it not? Life is short, too, isn’t it? 
Then when one is done, is there not another—and—and— 
then if God is willing, we are neighbors then. 













































































This attitude of trust became darkened under the 
increasing sufferings and disappointments of later 
life. She supposed for a time in the case of the one 
she loved that the mutual memory they held would 
some day bring them face to face, despite bodily 
dissolution. But after the death of her father and 
mother she realized that grief can utterly engulf 
memory, and gave up all human hope, as she had 
previously given up human peace. Death itself 
became immortality, the leap into the abyss was the 
leap to God, and as life to her had been beyond all 
mighty, so she felt that the void beyond was even 
mightier. And her last word to the cousins who 
loved her was “Called back.” 

So it happened that the problem of whether there 
is a Divine Power, and of the relationship of human 
existence to that power—the problem that Spinoza 
tried to solve by geometrical demonstration, that 
tortured Pascal, that drove Nietzsche to madness— 
became the fascination of this quiet New England 
spinster. Like most of us who have thought on that 
problem, she adopted the common-sense compromise 
of accepting life as it is and making the best of it. 
And the best that Emily Dickinson made of her life 
was very good indeed, as innumerable acts of gra- 
cious kindness to others on her part testify. Yet 
it would be absurd to say that she was satisfied with 
the terms the world had imposed, and which she 
smilingly fulfilled. Beneath the quick smile lay 
agony, under the shield of odd oblique irony lay an 
arrow of thought rankling in the heart: 


Ourselves we do inter, with sweet derision, 
The channel of the dust who once achieves 
Invalidates the truth of that religion 

That doubts as fervently as it believes. 


When she laying dying, with a stoic heroism 
uncommon in her sex, she ordered that her poems 
should be destroyed: She may have reflected iron- 
ically on the fact that most people are usually better 
if left with their own paltry assumptions—which 
merely break down when death itself is in sight 
(and sometimes not even then)—than if they are 
disturbed by questions that will not be stilled, and 
forced to wrestle with God for dear life at every 
step. She, of course, had been unable to make such 
compromises as other folks fell into, but it did not 
matter to others. Let her work perish. But memory, 
which outlived Sappho’s dust, and the burning of her 
manuscripts, which outlives alike the tragedy of pos- 


and the comic absurdity of supposing God bounded 
by human phase and rule, defeated her purpose and 
outlasted Emily Dickinson’s life. She has become, 
nearly forty years after her death, inevitably “the 
greatest woman poet of the English language’; 
she who humbly admired the work of “Ik Marvel,” 
of Dr. Holland, of Helen Hunt Jackson, of Colonel 
Higginson and other forgotten worthies, remains to 
delight the elect and to move the envy of the “Ik 
Marvels” of the future. Such is the way of the 
world. Her own attitude to such matters is concise 
and exact: 


When we have ceased to crave, 
The gift is given 

For which we gave the earth 
And mortgaged heaven; 

But so declined in worth, 

*Tis ignominy to look upon. 


 —— ae 


A Great Afrikander 


ENERAL BOTHA. By Eart Buxton. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 


_ Reviewed by T. J. C. Martyn 
WORD BUXTON has happily been inspired to 


avoid writing a biography of General Botha. 
Such a book would have been unadulterated 
supererogation after Harold Spender’s excellent 
“General Botha” and other biographical works too 
numerous to mention. He has instead presented a 
General Botha as he knew him during his momen- 
tous six-year term of office as Governor General 
and High Commissioner of South Arfica (1914- 
1920). The impression given of the great-hearted 
patriot and statesman does not radically differ from 
many other impressions which divers writers have 
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sessing exceptional genius in a world such as this,, 














sent to press. But, and it is an elegant distinction, 
the reading public has here a sympathetic apprecia-; 
tion of General Botha as Premier of the Union of 
South Africa in relation to the country, the people 
and to the Crown in the person of its representative, 
Lord Buxton. 


The world may yet remember that Botha was the 
chief opponent of the British Empire in the South 
African War. Buxton stresses two facts which 
always consumed the General. with bitterness, the 
abortive peace conference with Lord Kitchener a 
Middelburg and the burning of his farmstead nea 
Vryheid by Lord Roberts. He was acrid about the 
former because he came to realize that the British 
could then have consented to the terms of peace 
that they one year later granted. The latter event 
may be dismissed, for lack of advertisement, as due 
to the fortunes of war. 


“So Big” 


ELINA PEAKE descended the bare wooden 
stairway. Her delicate nose, slightly pinched 
at the nostrils but otherwise uninjured, was 
sensitive. She sniffed. Yes, there was pork for 


She had thought herself lucky to get the Dutch 
chool at High Prairie and a boarding-place at the 
house of Swimmen Pool, the truck farmer. And 
now, on her first evening, there was pork for supper. 
She was conscious of a thrill of adventure. “Life 
is just one damn thing after another,” her dead 
father had told her. What other damn thing would 
there be for supper tomorrow night? She was yet 
o learn that her father was wrong. ‘There would 
never be another damn thing but pork for supper. 

Selina looked at Mrs. Pool. Holding a frying- 
pan in one hand, a knife in another, with a third 
nd fourth she boxed the ears of the twins, Smaartje 
and Peertje. A fifth was adjusting her back hair, 
while the sixth milked the cow. 


Here, then, and it can never be overemphasized, 
is a man who was forced against his will to continue 
the war for a year because his enemies demanded 
the imprisonment of the Cape Rebels, to see his 
army and people suffer, and to experience in the 
end a bitter defeat, aggravated by personal loss. 
But with the passing of a few years, after the 
grant of responsible government to the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, he is seen as Prime Minister 
of the former. After three more years he is at the 
head of the Government of the newly formediy 
Union, a position which he held until his death inf . 
1919. Such a vision as might have appeared tof luminous. Her fine sharp steel-strong clear-cut 
Dante in Paradise is surely the highest testimony aw-line vibrated. Her thick long fine hair stood 
to the character of Botha and to the tactful consid- ll on end in a wonderful Circassian aureole. 


ee Cie ected “TF inee ave heasti —" 
eration of the British Government in London, Oh” she cried “They are beautiful! Like Bur- 
mgundy and caviare! No! like—uh—oh you know— 


@porphyry and alabaster!” 

Slowly as the lake mist drifts across the prairie, 
the idea entered into them. “Ham an’ eggs is 
putiful!” they wailed in unison. “Og heden! Og 
heden! Og heden!” 

Pool’s round moon of a head revolved majesti- 
cally on his great shoulders, eleven complete revo- 
lutions without stopping. ‘The grizzled beard of 
Hoogendunk, the hired man, slipped slowly from its 
mooring and drifted up to cover his baldly blush- 
ing cranium. Mrs. Pool fell quietly, gradually 
backwards across the stove and relaxed into slumber, 
into the dreamless sleep of the overworked farmer’s 
wife. The ham and eggs, hand in hand, tiptoed 
silently through the doorway. 

But always to her ham and eggs were to be 
porphyry and alabaster. Life has no weapons against 
a woman like that. 


A feeling of unreality possessed Selina, “Thus— 
thus were the demands of life met by these truck 
farmers’ wives. ‘This was their development. 
Would she become like that? Why, no! no! 

Mrs. Pool thumped down upon the table a great 
platter of ham and eggs. Selina’s beauty loving 
eyes, dark and soft, like chocolate cake, glowed 





These were not all the difficulties to be overcome 
by Botha. He had to manceuvre with the utmost 
care to avoid treading upon the toes of the Dutchil 
and British population, ‘The patience, savoir-fairef 
and perseverance necessary in the process called forth 
the highest qualities of the politician. Then again. 
as Buxton so well sets down, when the Rebellion 
of 1914 came, he was quick at suppressing it, and 
shortly afterward agreed to the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal to undertake the German Southwest 
Campaign. ‘That and his part in the Paris Peace 
Conference are lasting testimonials to his states- 
manship. But added to these political difficulties 
were others of a personal nature. ‘The author says 
that Botha was born and brought up in narrow sur- 
roundings, as a man came into the public limelight 
without any educational preparation, was badly 
read, in fact detested reading. Moreover, he had 
but an imperfect knowledge of English. His great- 
ness was therefore in himself and lay in his ability 
to understand people and the underlying principles 
of movements and to educate himself from the les- 
sons he had learnt. He was a man who never came 
out on top, because he was always struggling, and 
the top to him was unconnected with personal honor 
—the only honor he would accept was the rank of 
a British general—but meant the realization of his 
amibition in welding the Union of South Africa 
into a homogeneous whole. 
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Three years before, Impervious Majong’s wife 
had left him. Having nothing else to leave him, 
he had left him a widower. 
q oe Fea al egg of ~ wettest land 
the rest was under aii , Pa hates oo 
le ce, . wi atiently Impervious 
t ; came up water-lilies, He 
sowed spinach, lettuce; reaped seaweed, 
little demand for his crops. 
satisfy. 


There was 
Seaweed salad did not 
_ Water-lily sauer-kraut registered a flop. 
Impervious struggled with adversity, 

True, he could sit on the fence at midnight and 
hear old Triton blow his i 
vo on blow his wreathed horn. But in 
the September gales the breaking waves dashed high 

. R . . 5 1S 
against his pig-pen. 

Deep-sea farming demands some knowledge of 
navigation, He was ignorant of mathematics. He 
could barely lisp in numbers; could count only up 
to nine. He began to take lessons evenings from 
the school-teacher, 

a He bent over his slate, pencil held clumsily in 
is huge fingers. Selina could not keep her eyes 
off of his large, downy, freckled hands. She felt 
she must either kiss them or bite them. She plunged 
into the lesson, 

“Tre eae 

= a horse is sixteen hands—” No! not hands! 
Feet! ,, Feet it must be! “If a horse has sixteen 
feet—” Impervious stared. “Yards, I mean! If 
a house has sixteen yards—” Impervious gazed 
mazed. 

“cc “4 ~ 

If a field has sixteen rods—” 

c 

“Wot you mean? 
right.” 

“cc 

No, no! I mean perches—” 

“ 

“My farm may got cat-fishes, 
said Impervious stolidly, 
“Furlongs!” sh mt 
‘ gs: she gasped. “Furlongs! 

How fur longs?” asked Impervious suspiciously. 


Ever taking into account the tremendous antipa- 
thies and prejudices to be overcome by Botha in 
transferring his allegiance from a Dutch Republic 
to the British Crown, the change was not funda- 
mentally great. Botha found that he was able tc 
follow his progressive policies with as much free- 
dom as a British subject as he had formerly as a 
citizen of the Transvaal Republic. Moreover, tw« 
other facts were of importance. Botha was born 
a British subject, and the necessity of becoming one 
again could not have been so repugnant to him as 
it was to,many of his colleagues. Again, he had 
always advocated the codperation of the British and 
Dutch peoples, the two dominant white races of 
South Africa. As a subject of the British King his 
policy was even more necessary, and, to enlarge the 
picture, he had the breadth of vision to realize that 
the future of South Africa had been, despite many 
disappointments and tears, immeasurably secured by 
the Peace of Vereeniging which ended the South 
African War. 

Lord Buxton has contributed to the fund of pub- 
lic knowledge an account of one of Britain’s great- 
est servants in sympathetic yet unpartisan words. 
A sincere friend of Botha at all times, perhaps toc 
great a worshipper at his altar, he is honest enough 
to admit that Botha was sometimes intolerant of 
opposition, an attitude which he ascribes to the fact 
that he had never had any experience in-oppositior 
himself. This book affords an intimate understand- 
ing of Botha the Briton, the statesman, politiciar 
and gentleman of the veld. 
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Fishin’ rods? 


Yah, dot’s 


Not perches, no,” 


ould restrain herself no longer, 





tHer eyes met his, a blaze of blinding blue. She 
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“Fur long’s we both shall live!” she cried in 
agony. 
“Og heden!” He shouted the battle-cry of the 
dumb Dutch. They were married two months later. 
es SF 


Selina tried to help; read every book she could 
get on aquaculture. She talked diving-bells, even 
submarines; urged him to get them. 

“Yah,” said he “Dot’s all right. But how you 
get to got em of the price you ain’t got to get em?” 
~ “Never mind the price!” The steel-true, blade- 
straight jaw-line set hard. 

“Og heden!” observed puzzled Impervious. She 
could not move him; tried another attack. 

“T have it! Why not raise fish?” Her great 
fine dark eyes regarded him benevolently. 
“Fishes? Fishes ain’t vegitubbles. 

fishes. Og heden.” 

“Oh Impervious! you are so—impervious. Let 
us let lettuce go and let us go fishing. Start with 
minnows. Burbank them and raise sardines and an- 
chovies. If you only would farm scientifically!” 

“Og heden,” he mused. She could not move him. 

They named their boy Pung. He was a great 
comfort when her man was away on one of his 
longer voyages, to the west sixteen. Many an 
anxious night they sat together at the window await- 
ing the mariner’s return. 

The September gales shook the little cottage. 
One wild night she thought she heard Impervious’s 
voice cry “Og heden!” three times but, not know- 
ing the meaning of the words, she was powerless. 
In the cold, grey dawn she found on the beach his 
lifeless form lashed close to a drifting plow. 
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Fishes is 


For the first few days following the funeral 
Selina—Selina sat silent. ‘Then her courageous 
jaw-line asserted itself. Darting expertly here and 
there, ditching, trenching, laying tiles, in a month 
she had drained the inland sea and exposed twenty- 
five acres of the finest muck-land. Cabbages, car- 
rots, lettuce, spinach blossomed where before only 
mermaids and walruses had bloomed. 

Her soul was starved for Beauty. Self-expression 
had too long been denied her. Now was her chance. 

You saw a young woman varnishing carrots, 
gilding asparagus, painting dainty little landscapes 
on the lettuce leaves. Each cabbage, under the deft 
strokes of her brush, became a Benda mask. Her 
output was sold a year in advance. Majong hand- 
painted lettuce, Majong gold asparagus were food 
for Chicago Midases. 

Pung Majong tried architecture but lacked his 
mother’s beauty loving soul. ‘Thirty-five dollars a 
week in an architect’s office could not hold him 
against thirty-five dollars a day as a bond-salesman. 

His mother warned him. Her great fine dark 
eyes became incandescent. 

“T thought you were so big, so fine, but you have 
abandoned Beauty. She will be revenged. ‘The 
goblin’s will get you, if you don’t watch out!” 

es SF 

They saw her coming, across the fields toward 
the cottage. Her knob of hair was skewered by 
an antique Italian pitchfork. Her calico skirt was 
adorned with arabesques of rich dark mud. Her 
sweater was of Swedish peasant design. On her 
head was a picturesque old silk hat. Her beauti- 
fully battered boots she lifted alternately out of the 
clinging soil, 

She waved to them and, turning quick nervous 
handsprings, like a young girl, her eyes ablaze, her 
jaw-line jutting, she came on swiftly. Her sheer 
beauty took their breath. 

They had come from all parts of the world to 
see this woman, General Gogay, the French ambas- 
sador, Alphonse Gaston, chef du hors dauvres of 
the Paris Ritz. Wilhelm Snitz, konzert meister 
of the Berliner Billboardund — bilderbund and 
others too humorous to mention. They heaped 
decorations upon her, the Salon medal for lettuce 
landscapes, the Legion of Honour for parsnip pas- 
tels, the freedom of the City of Berlin for camou- 
flaged cabbages. 

And Pung—Pung Majong, the great banker— 
was all unregarded. Moodily he withdrew to his 
bedroom. All these honors might have come to him 
if he had stuck to architecture, kept on designing 
funny fire-escapes and kute kitchenettes for apart- 
ment houses. He had betrayed Beauty and this was 
her revenge. He had bartered his birthright for a 
mess of motor-cars, Jap valets, fine raiment and 
tapestries. “The Gobelins had got him! 

He fell face downward on the bed and ate the 
bolster, CHRISTOPHER WARD 
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The Latin Quarter 


T’S amusing, to come back after twelve years, 
to the little brook-lined Rue de la Sorbonne 
with its tinny chimes and tiny hotels; and to 

find the old Gerson, that seemed so darkly wicked 
and Murgeresque in one’s student era, really so 
placid and respectable. How adorably satanic we 
believed it in those rainy Spring days of 1912! 
Even the staircase was an escalier a tirebouchon: a 
corkscrew—six steep spirals to be climbed, but a 
real gradus ad Bohemian which gave an agreeable 
sense of unbottling the bright vintage of hilarity; 
though the three young men in the attics had little 
need of real corkscrews. Cocoa was their frugal 
brew, cooked for themselves. With excited awe 
they gazed into that grimy little courtyard at the 
rear, where a young woman used to come to the 
window, in occasional lustres of sunshine, to shake 
out her long hair and bask herself in smallclothes. 
She had merely been shampooing, I dare say: but 
these lads asked themselves, with all Mark Twain’s 
eagerness, was this the fabled grisette?. But there 
are few Rapunzels nowadays. That virginal notion 
of the gay sinfulness of Paris, inalienable conviction 
of every Anglo-Saxon youth, can never quite be 
recaptivated. ‘The transplanted Greenwich Vil- 
lagers who are said to frequent the Déme and the 
Rotonde (wherever those cafés may be: I haven’t 
seen them) probably degust the same ecstasy. “The 
half-world (so those logical students of 1912 fig- 
ured it) would naturally be divided into two quar- 
ters—the Latin Quarter and Montmartre. ‘They 
spent their time coasting from one to the other, 
occasionally pausing (in purple jacket and velvet 
béret) at the American Express office, to give the 
despised “tourists” a valuable glimpse of Life with 
the dotted i. Their spirit was as engagingly frolic 
as that of the fellow in blue jerkin and asses’-ears 
hood who rides the donkey in the Parchment Fair 
painting in the cloister of the Sorbonne. If it had 
been customary to express devotion to this university 
by sweaters with a large S on the chest, I feel sure 
they would have worn them. They knew nothing 
of Démes and Rotondes: they wrote their letters 
at the Café de la Cource on the Boule’ Mich,’ be- 
cause Stevenson had done so at their age. Because 
they were young libertads, they went to hear 
Jaurés. . . . And now Le Penseur has left the 
Panthéon and Jaurés is going there. Murger and 
De Musset and Baudelaire aren’t what the young 
Latin Quarter reads now. It reads André Gide. 
I was going to say something about M. Gide’s 
“Corydon,” but I have just seen a little troop of 
clear-eyed and divinely placid American librarians 
trotting reverently into the Panthéon. I prefer not 
to disturb them with the odd matters that French 
intellectuals discuss. 
es SF 


It is in a different spirit that the twelve-years- 
older student revisits the Latin Quarter, the Prom- 
ised Land of booksellers, where each byway seems 
one more shelf in an endless library. Certainly 
not in a disillusion, but in a changed illusion; for 
life, I hope, is a series of gently shifting hallucina- 
tions. The Latin Quarter, where we students feel 
so instinctively chez nous, still has its divine magic. 
Still, absurdly enough, the sight of those innumer- 
able books, or the pale statue of Comte, the pensive 
stone faces of Pasteur and Victor Hugo, thrill us 
to adventure more burningly our own imagined 
toils. But we carry in our pocket nowadays a little 
roll of papier gommé transparent to mend the brittle 
ten-franc notes that have such a way of coming in 


half. It’s a kind of symbol. 


We have had—in these twelve years—to mend 
so many scraps of paper with transparent adhesives. 
We have learned that even the brave life of litera- 
ture and the arts has its hokums and trickeries. 
That it is not always the man with the most conical 
beard and broadest-brimmed black hat who is the 
greatest poet. Even the Quarter no longer pro- 
claims the Rights of Man, “‘in the presence of the 
Supreme Being,” quite so confidently as in 1791 
or thereabouts. We have learned that—even along 
the sacred Boule’ Mich’—the best known products 
of the American arts are Jackie Coogan, J. O. Cur- 
wood, Wrigley’s “friandise 4 macher,” and... . 
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“Esquimaux Brick!” (Poor old Esquimaux Pie! 
Who would have expected to find it resurrected 
here?) And we note that the Nouvelles Littéraires 
can be just as carelessly proofread and as full of 
pseudo-critical tripe as any of our own literary 
organs. 

But do these little gummed transparencies invali- 
date our legal tender? Not a bit ! Our dreams 
and amusements are all the merrier. We revel in 
the ingenuity of fraudulent book-jackets, admiring 
their sheer genius—Ce récit galant narquois, qui 
nous revéle les intimités féminines, fait songer a 
certains contes du XVII Ime siécle. Il en a la forme 
agréable, la psychologie furtive, les audaces élé- 
gantes. We almost pray for a rainstorm, to per- 
fect the luxury of browsing in the book-porches of 
the Odéon. 
room is placarded with photos of managers and 
authors, enchantingly bearded, who J/ook so like 
great artists, we encounter only a dull, dirty farce, 
does it not set one dreaming all the more valiantly 
of the piece one imagines from one’s own inkpot? 
If one’s eyes were always in the shop windows, one 
would miss the little coop on the pavement where 


If, in a famous theatre whose green- 


an ingenious bartender has put a kennel with a 
trough of running water—Louigi’s Dog’s Bar, he 
The on much more intimate 
terms with dogs than we, and talk to them more 
understandingly. Compare Senator Vest’s unholy 
palaver with what Charles Baudelaire wrote in 
“Petits Potmes en Prose.”’—That the French have 
at least one canine trait, I need not insist. 
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calls it. Irench are 


How one would like to condense, into a few hun- 
dred words, the exquisite flavor of the Quarter, In 
those quiet streets round St. Sulpice I study the win- 
dows of undertakers, stationers, pastry cooks, eccle- 
siastical publishers and tailors. How delightful it 
must be to get a bill from a French doctor. Thus 
he goes about it: 


Le Docreur G. RIBAUT 


prie 


@agréer Vexpression de ses sentiments 
les plus distingués et suivant Dusage, 
lui adresse le note de ses honoraires 


s‘élevant 4 la somme de 


Or, if you are a parson and want a new hat, one 
of those sublime shallow-crown black platters, how 
pleasant to be able to get one that is marked Dernier 
Style. 
about the latest style in cassocks and soup-plate hats? 
This bothered me. In the vacation silence of the 
Sorbonne corriders a familiar kind of protest is 
scrawled on the wall. We can translate it, gently, 
by “The flunked me are swine.” 
The incessant ringing of the tramways keeps one 
hungry: they sound like boarding-house dinner-bells 
at home. One goes back to the little coffee-bar, 
where the rolls are always waiting, split and but- 
tered, in a neat crisscross pile, on the zinc counter. 

But what is the reason of that curious intellectual 
exultation that the Quarter gives, that fecundity of 
impulse it offers to the artist, that sense that the 
mind is in its birthright element? I think you find 
its secret best in the Luxembourg gardens. Behind 
the flamboyant formality of the flower beds, behind 
the charming heedlessness and enjoyment, is 4 
strange flavor of peaceful melancholy, of incredu- 
lity, of impossible hopes. Utterly different from 
New York, where the mind flows with the moment, 
here it seems as it were to touch bottom psychologi- 
cally. ‘There is a background of enchanted despair. 
The toy yachts are becalmed in the basin and 
will come to port. The Medici fountain 
smells of sodden leaves and is a grand place to be 
sad. The great dusky Polyphemus looms over the 
sprawling lovers as the great laws of life eavesdroop 
over us all—proclaiming in the presence of the 
Supreme Being! ‘The young men in black hats are 
goaded by the most unpleasant passions! (I refer 
you to M. Gide.) Outside the Comédie Frangaise 
( the Comedy!) our darling De Musset’s statue re- 
minds us that the songs of despair are the sweetest 
of all. 

I wonder if I’m wrong? I’m not trying to ex- 
press my own feelings, which are trivial and don’t 
matter. I am trying to serve as a film to photostat 
the genius of the place. In these brilliant Luxem- 
bourg flowerbeds I seem specially aware of this 
ancient channel of feeling in which emotions run. 
The Quarter is rich ground for the thinker because 
it has perfected, and made gracious and proud, the 
art of being unhappy. 


What business has a priest got worrying 


examiners who 


never 
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Laurence Stallings’ 
PLUMES 


“Tt is a triumph, the story of thousands 
of men. Mr. Stallings has written the 
novel which several people tried unsuc- 
cessfully to write.’—Saturday Review. 
$2.00 


E. M. Forster’s 
A PASSAGE TO 
INDIA 


“J doubt that any other book of the fall 
will supplant ‘A Passage to India’ as 
the most sensitive piece of fiction in 
years."—New York World. 

“A stream of pure beauty, not of nature 
or of art, but of humanity.”—New Re- 
public. $2.50 


Allan Monkhouse’s 


MY DAUGHTER 
HELEN 


“A notable addition to the psychological 
novels of our day, and more.”—Frank 


Swinnerton. $2.00 


Naomi Mitchison’s 


WHEN THE BOUGH 
BREAKS 


The Bough is the State of Rome. “One 
of the events of last fall to us was the 
reading of her “The Conquered.” —T he 


Saturday Review. $2.50 


Edwin E. Slosson’s 
KEEPING UP WITH 
SCIENCE 


This book gives the reader a chance to 
become acquainted with recent progress in 


the scientific world. Illustrated. $2.50 


Felix Riesenberg’s 
UNDER SAIL 


A reissue of Captain Riesenberg’s account 
of his first voyage before the mast around 
Cape Horn. With Introduction by Cap- 
tain David W. Bone. Illustrated. $3.00 


M. R. Werner’s 
BARNUM 


The 6th large printing of this picture ot 

Barnum and his time is a popular edition 

at half the original price. Illustrated. 
$2.00 


Maurice Rinsiealls 
YOU GENTILES 


A modern Jew analyzes our Western civ- 
ilization and tells the Gentiles what he 


thinks of them. $2.00 


Charles §. Brooks? 
LUCA SARTO 


A romantic play of France at the time of 
Louis XI. By the author of “A Thread 
of English Road,” etc. $2.00 





Recent Successes 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland’s 
THE HEALTH BOOK 


A safe and reliable “family doc- 

tor book” by the former Health 

Commissioner, New York City. 
$2.00 


Christopher Morley’s 
MODERN ESSAYS 
SECOND SERIES 
“First Series” has sold out 14 
printingg. ‘Second Series” repre- 
sent two years’ gleanings. 30 
essayists and Morley’s own com- 
ments. $2.00 
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A Book Like a Jewel 


IMAGINARY LIVES. By MARcEL SCHWop, 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 


Contrary to history, art describes individuals, 
desires only the unique. . . That a man’s 
nose is broken; one of his eyes higher than 
the other; an arm shrunken; that he habitually 
eats chicken at a certain hour or prefers Mal- 
voise to Chateau-Margaux . . . there is 
something unparalleled in the world. 


HUS M. Schwob in his preface. He 

finds “few singular or inimitable rel- 
ics” in the general run of history and biog- 
raphy. He has therefore proceeded to write 
twenty-three thumbnail biographies after his 
own predilection. The result is an amazing 
success. 


Rarely do we devour a book as we have 
devoured, almost at one gulp, “Imaginary 
Lives.” The narration is as chaste and 
beautiful as the subjects of narrative are 
fabulous. By the book before us we must 
believe that Mr. Lorimer Hammond has 
achieved a perfect translation. Certainly 
the prose of this English version is beyond 
our cavil. It quickens us with its poetry, 
it delights us with its satire and irony. 

This is a basket of exotic fruit, a nicely 
chosen variety being manifest in these pecu- 
liar and sometimes obscure lives all traced 
with the touch of inspiration. Would-be 
God, Incendiary, Cynic, Enchantress, Poet, 
Impure Woman, Geomancer, Heretic, Victim 
of Hate, Judge, Girl of the Streets, Soldier, 
Actor, Indian Princess, Tragedian, Treasure 
Hunter, Pirate and Body-Snatcher, the char- 
acters emerge with fascinating gestures from 
other ages, leaving indelible impressions of 
their idiosyncrasies upon the mind. 

Marcel Schwob is a master of laconic 
effect. He is an artist. Take the last sen- 
tence of the initial story of Empedocles: 

In the porous lava on the brink of the burn- 
ing abyss they found a brazen sandal writhen 
by the flames. 

And to leap from first to last, M. 
Schwob’s treatment of the personalities of 
the body-snatchers, Burke and Hare, is in- 
imitable. ‘Take the remarks, 

Mr. Hare never protested against the popular 
favor particularly attached to the person of Mr. 
Burke. Disinterestedness so complete seldom 
has its recompense. 

The remarkable personality of Cyril 
Tourneur has never before been so vividly 
presented. His end is most effectively describ- 
ed, on the black throne in his garden, where 
several persons have seen him sitting . . . 
with his gold crown on his head, though they 
all ran away, frightened by the long blue 
aigrettes waving to and fro above him. 

There was also Cecco Angiolieri, who so 
hated Dante, and the Florentine Paul of the 
Birds, whose pictures became only a confu- 
sion of curves and lines. Into his fascinat- 
ing story enters his young mistress, Selvag- 
gia, the daughter of a Florentine dyer. We 
see her at night, sleeping “at the foot of 
the scaffolding, in the circle of shadow be- 
yond the lamplight,” while Brunelleschi is 
visiting Uccello. This strange, romantic 
story is a gem, 

The Roman histories of the perverted 
Clodia, daughter of Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, and of the famous Petronius, are 
also remarkably vivid. The tale of Alad- 
din’s African Magician and how he de- 
scended into the earth to steal King Solo- 
mon’s ring from his finger is an absorbing 
fantasy. But here we shall stop. We can 
find little in the book to criticize and much 
to celebrate. Read of Nicolas Loyseleur, 
if you wish a strange pendant to Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan,” and read of Septima, the 
slave in the city of Hadrumetum, if you 
desire prose of exquisite clarity and corus- 
cating beauty. It is almost pure poetry. 

We have been enchanted by no such his- 
torical wizardry since we read Gobineau’s 
“Renaissance” and Merejkowski’s Leon- 
ardo”—though a _ different brilliance is 
theirs. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Social Development 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By W. H. R. 
Rivers, Edited by W. J. Perry. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 


wash ne HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION,” of which this volume is the 
first to be issued, is to comprise upwards of 
two hundred volumes, under the general ed- 
itorship of C. K. Ogden of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Some of these will be trans- 
lations of the volumes of the French series, 
“T?Evolution de ?Humanité,” while others 
will be prepared especially for the English 
work, 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that the 
first volume chosen for publication should 
have been Rivers’s “Social Organization,” 
for its author, had he lived, weuld have 
given this definitive work on his favorite 
subject a distinction which as a posthumous 
publication it does not possess. The book 
is based on a manuscript used by Rivers in 
connection with lecture courses given in 
Cambridge in 1921 and 1922, and was pre- 
pared for the press by W. J. Perry, who 
found it necessary, for purposes of clearness 
and consistency, to add a number of foot- 
notes and occasionally to supplement the 
text by quotations from Rivers’s other 
works, 


FF 


The result is only partly satisfactory. 
While “Social Organization” is a good book 
and will be useful in elementary classes of 
sociology and anthropology, it does not do 
justice to the subject nor to Rivers. The 
important topic of clan organization is 
hardly treated adequately, while totemism, 
a subject to which the author has fruitfully 
contributed on other occasions, is barely 
skimmed. In the section on Government 
cognizance is not taken of much recent 
material, and the picture drawn by the au- 
thor is decidedly incomplete. 

On the other hand, the author deserves 
credit for his treatment of the family, a 
social unit to which he rightly ascribes both 
universality and primitiveness. The much- 
debated question of matrilineal descent and 
its priority to patrilineal descent is treated 
with admirable caution. 
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The discussion of Kinship and Relation- 
ship Systems is excellent. Rivers was re- 
sponsible for the revival of interest in this 
difficult subject which had remained dor- 
mant after its early popularity in the days 
of Morgan and McLennan. While the 
more esoteric complexities would have been 
out of place in this treatise, the author’s dis- 
cussion of fundamentals is so lucid as to 
bring the whole subject within the compre- 
hension of ordinary mortals, 

The least satisfactory feature of the book, 
one which will be resented by all true 
friends of the English anthropologist, is the 
inclusion as Appendix III of a chapter on 
“The Dual Organization” by W. J. Perry, 
the editor, While Mr. Perry has a right 
to his opinions, they certainly are of a 
highly extravagant nature, nor do they in 
the least represent the trend of modern 
ethnology. ‘The Children of the Sun” will 
stand or fall on their own merits, but to in- 
ject into a moderate work, posthumously pub- 
lished, the fantastic notion of the derivation 
of all civilization from Egypt is to pro- 
ceed in questionable taste. Nor is the pain- 
ful impression thus produced effaced by G. 
Elliot Smith’s humorously naive remark (in 
the preface) to the effect that the reading 
of Perry’s contribution in advance of the 
book “might, perhaps, help in understand- 
ing the exposition.” It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the volume will, more often than 
not, fall into discerning hands and that the 
reader will-benefit by this lucid exposition 
of a subject to the enrichment of which 
W. H. R. Rivers had devoted the better 
part of his busy life. 
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New Fiction 





The Lantern 
on the Plow 


By George Agnew 
Chamberlain 





Eunice Sherborne, © brilliant 

q but crushed by the heart break- 
ing toil of farm life, with 
Drake and Io, her two strange, 
elf-like children, people a story 

that is epic in its power and 
scope, but an epic lightened by 
romance and by character draw- 

ing of prismatic subtlety. $2.00 


Talk 


By Emante N. Sachs 





Reviewing “Talk” for The 

gq Saturday Review, William Lyon 
Phelps said: “This is an ex- 
tremely good book, not merely 

in its subtle and ironical char- 
acterization, but in the develop- 
ment of the fable.” “Talk” is 
enjoying a_ brilliant success. 
Have you read it yet? $2.00 


Miscellaneous 


Thackeray and 
His Daughter 


Edited by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie 


“To know Mr. Thackeray as 
a great novelist and essayist is 
to know one of the high pleas- 
ures of life, but to know him as 
he is revealed in these intimate 
letters is an overwhelming de- 
light.".—The Hartford Courant. 
With many ilustrations by 
Thackeray. $5.00 


The Black 
Golconda 


By Isaac Marcosson 





The history, the present and 
the future of the petroleum 
industry. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Spend Y our Holiday 
With These 





ELMER DAVIS? 


I’'U Show You 
the Towm 


Still, after five months, the merriest 
novel of the season. A farcical tale 
with a satiric undercurrent. Fourth 
printing. $2.00. 


HAROLD BRIGHOUSE’S 
Captain Shapely 


Certainly the most amiable high- 
wayman ever encountered in fiction 
or elsewhere. A romance with the 
polish and wit of a Restoration 
comedy. Second printing. $2.00. 


ISABEL OSTRANDER’S 


Dust to Dust 


Can a woman kill and escape detec- 
tion? One of Isabel Ostrander’s 


most absorbing novels, $2.00 


J. H. ROSNY’S 


The Giant Cat 


A romance of adventure in prehis- 


toric times, Just published. $2.00. 


At All Bookstores. 


Robert M. McBride 


& Company 
NEW YORK 
a 





THE GREEN 
BAY TREE 


you still have a 
great literary treat 
ahead of you 


By Louis Bromfield 


7th Printing STOKES, Publisher 











THIS MARK ON GOOD BOOKS 





B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. 
NEW YORK 





Dorothy Canfield’s 
The Home - Maker 


“Her best novel since ‘The Bent 
Twig.’”—Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps. 

$2.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 














The “Balanced Ration for Week-End 
Reading” (p. 85) will be sent to readers 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW post 
free anywhere for $8.50 

Imaginary Lives ...... .......... $2.50 
The Little French Girl........... 2.00 
Recollections of Imperial Russia. 5.00 
GREENWICH VILLAGE BOOK SHOP 
4 Christopher St., New York 
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F oreign Literature 


Austria Rediviva 


DAS NEUE OESTERREICH. By ARTHUR 
FEILER. Frankfurt a.M. Frankfurter 
Societats-Druckerei. 1924. 

Reviewed by Emi, LENGYEL 
OOKING back upon the events of the 

4 post-armistice years, one is struck by 
the dramatic turn of events which charac- 
terize the contemporary history of German- 
Austria. In the first days of November, 
1918, it had the least bloody revolution 
ever recorded in the annals of mankind. 
Politically, it found a state of balance which 
permitted its two great parties to work 
side by side for the welfare of the commu- 
nity and to build up a federal constitution 
which is more liberal than most of the 
constitutions of the new states of Europe. 
At the same time the codperation of the 
Austrian Socialist and Christian Socialist 
parties permitted these two agencies of Aus- 
trian evolution to understand each other and 
to work on the basis of mutual compro- 
mises, thereby eliminating’ those traces of 
bitter partisanship which, alas, have done 
so much harm to the neighbors of German- 
Austria. Austria is perhaps the only coun- 
try in Continental Europe where a great 
“reactionary” party, so-called, such as the 
Christian Social Party, is so progressive that 
it is considered the official proponent of 
Republicanism in its struggle against Mon- 
archism. On the other hand, the Socialist 
Party of Austria, moderate as it is, could 
withstand the temptation of joining Bavaria 
and Hungary when these countries embraced 
Bolshevism five years ago, despite the fact 
that the Chancellor of the Austrian Repub- 
lic was a Socialist. 

Notwithstanding the absence of bitter 
partisan strife from Austrian politics such 
as is in vogue in the greatest part of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, the young republic 
experienced one of the most cruel visita- 
tions of misfortune. Four years ago, as 
the author so graphically describes, Austria 
became one of Europe’s most unfortunate 
countries. There was a shortage of food in 
the country, to begin with. The formerly 
prosperous Austrian industry was paralyzed 
on account of the lack of coal and of the 
most important raw materials. Austria’s 
neighbors closed their gates to their former 
oppressor. But for the ready aid of inter- 
national charity, in the organization of 
which Americans were foremost, Austria 
would have been the victim of famine. 


This was the period of widespread de- 
spair in Austria. ‘What chance has a little 
country like ours to live?” was the ever- 
recurring complaint. In default of raw 
materials, Austria was obliged to look for 
relief to her neighbors, who, suspicious of 
the successor of the former empire, disre- 
garded her request to remove the obstacles 
of a more intensive economical intercourse. 
And, again, there was Vienna, the gigantic 
capital of a small state. Everybody had 
to admit that the two million inhabitants 
of Vienna were out of proportion to the 
other four million inhabitants of Austria 
living outside of the capital. As a conse- 
quence of these circumstances, Austria was 
considering a national suicide. She would 
have joined any of the neighboring nations 
if she had been permitted to do so. If there 
ever was national pride absent from a na- 
tion, it was in the case of Austria. The heir 
to the formerly proud Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy became a humble little nation, 
plunged into the lowest depths of despair. 


It was at this point that the dramatic 
turn came. Mr. Feiler describes in detail 
the subsequent international efforts that 
saved Austria and restored to her that self- 
confidence which many observers had 
thought she had lost irretrievably. How 
the international action to save Austria came 


about would be sufficient material for a 
bulky book. Before its inception practically 
all the great financial authorities of the 
world had an opportunity to practise their 
wits on the case of Austria. The result was 
an enormously great number of “recon- 
struction plans,” which, shrewd as_ they 
might have been otherwise, had the inherent 
defect that they were impracticable. Perus- 
ing the literature of those days, a considera- 
ble part of which was devoted to specula- 
tions about Austria’s misfortune, one cannot 
help smiling at the seriousness with which 
well-known authors predicted that the re- 
construction of Austria must necessarily de- 
mand at least a few decades. And to-day, 
not even half a decade later, Austria is 
prosperous again, ready to resume her great 
task of serving as an intermediator between 
Western and Eastern Europe. 


The formula by which Austria was saved 
is exceedingly simple. It includes stabiliza- 
tion of her currency and the floating of a 
loan. To-day Austria’s example is studied 
by those who are working for the recon- 
struction of the other war-stricken countries 
of Continental Europe. 

The carrying into effect of Austria’s re- 
construction plan could not be done without 
friction, according to Mr. Feiler. He quotes 
instances in which the divergence of opinion 
of the responsible Austrian statesmen and of 
Dr. Zimmerman, High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, who is charged with 
the execution of the plan, is only too con- 
spicuous. It is true that during the period 
of reconstruction Austria surrendered her 
independence. ‘The Austrian Chancellor is 
just as powerless in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the Commissioner as is the “sover- 
eign” Austrian Parliament. As soon as it 
comes to the disbursement of funds, Dr. 
Zimmerman steps in and gently but firmly 
assures the Austrian authorities that, glad 
as he would be to give them the money, he 
cannot do so. Thereupon the Austrian 
Government takes the case before the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, which usually 
reconciles the Austrians with their overlord. 

The happy ending of the drama is obvi- 
ous. There is plenty of food in Austria 


_now. Her factories are working overtime 


and her workingmen, measured by the 
standards of Continental Europe, are com- 
paratively well paid. Vienna has become 
an asset in the balance sheet of the nation. 
It has once more resumed its place as the 
commercial center of Eastern Europe. 


Foreign Notes 
HELLEY has recently been the theme of 


a French writer, and now Byron has 
found a German chronicler. Zdenko von 
Kraft’s “Lord Byrons Pilgerfahrt” is a 
novel which vividly portrays the poet and 
incidentally casts many revealing sidelights 
upon the English society of his day. The 
tragedy of Byron’s matrimonial experience 
is depicted with considerable skill. 


Even before the death of Joseoh Conrad 
a complete edition of his works had begun 
to appear in France. Six of the novels 
have already been published (La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise) and a seventh is an- 
announced. ‘The translation is being made 
under the general direction of André Gide 
and G. Jean-Aubry, each of whom has al- 
ready furnished one of the translations him- 
self. 


C. E. Montague’s “The Right Place” has 
already reached a third edition in England, 
while last year’s success, David Garnett’s 
“Lady Into Fox,” has recently been issued 
in France under the title “La Femme 
Changée en Renard.” 


M. Bazalgette, the translator of Walt 
Whitman, has written a book about Tho- 
reau entitled “Henry Thoreau, Sauvage.” 

















The Arresting Romance of an English Wallingford! 


The SAD 
ADVENTURERS 


By MARYSE RUTLEDGE 





pean atmosphere. 


At all bookshops, $2.00 









An international adventurer marries a fine Connect- 
icut girl and then sets out through Europe’s gayest cities 
to find “the living the world owes him.” A delightful 
love story and far more—a veritable guidebook to Euro- 


STOKES, Publisher 
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New Publications 


MORE OBITER DICTA 


By AuGustineE Brrrewe 





Many years have elapsed since 
the publication of a new collec- 
tion of essays by Augustine Bir- 
rell. In this volume the essayist 
and jocu- 
ance and 
discrimination in all matters lit- 
erary that the publication of the 
first ““Obiter Dicta”’ disclosed. 


displays the same wit 
larity, the same. brilli 


MY MEMORIES 


OF EIGHTY YEARS 
By Cuauncey M. Depew 


A new, popular edition. 


THE SCHOOL OF 


PRINCESSES 
And Other Plays 


By Jacinto BENAVENTE 


The ‘Fourth Series” 


vente’s plays, translated by John 


Garrett Underhill. 


New and Recent Fiction 


OIL 


A novel by 
WALTER GILKYSON 


This first novel marks the advent 
among American writers of a 
new and shining talent. 
the medium of an exciting story, 
tense with emotion, the author 
succeeds in dramatizing the in- 


fluence of “that 
compelling 


women. 


eS 
THE FACTS 


SOME LIKE THE 


ALIBI IKE 

THE GOLDEN 
HONEY MOON 

CHAMPION 

MY ROOMY 


A CADDY’S DIARY 


A FRAME-UP 
HARMONY 
HORSESHOES 


These are the “samples” 


which show 


How to Write 
Short Stories 


By 


WILson in the Dial, 


Furthermore, he has 


celled, an almost unriv 
tery of what has come to be 
known as the American lan- 
His language is the 
product of a philologist’s ear and 
a born writer’s relish for words.” 


guage.... 


Fourth printing. 


mysterious, 
substance 
dominates here the lives of one 
man and of two remarkable 


-M COLD 


RING W. LARDNER 


“There is scarcely a single para- 
graph of Lardner,” says EomMuND 
“which, in 
its blending of freshness and 
irony, does not convey the sense 
of a distinguished intelligence 
and an interesting temperament. 


alled mas- 
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James J. Walsh, M.D. 
shows how one’s mind can bring success 
| when allowed to exercise its full powers 


and maintain its over the 


body. A book of helpful common-sense. 
| SUCCESS IN 
A NEW ERA 


$4.25 


ascendancy 


This is an Appleton Book. 








| Hermann Werner Siemens’ 
facts of 
| heredity and racial hygiene is now availa- 
} 
! 
| 


masterly exposition of the 

ble in English for the layman. 
Race Hygiene 

| id 

and Heredity 

| anc eredity 

Translated by Lewellyn F. Barker, M. D. 

This is Book. 


2.00. 


~*~ 


an Appleton 








Arthur Dendy, D.Sc. 


carries sociology to its basic foundations 
in his book on evolution, 


The Biological 
Foundations 





| of Society 


an Appleton Book. 


This is 











By George S. Marr, M.A: 
The Periodical 
Essayists of the 

Eighteenth 
Century 


an Appleton Book. 








This is 

















| Janet B. Montgomery McGovern’s 
| atmospheric poems of Japanese life and 


character, 


The Butterflies 
of Taiwan 


And Other Fantasies 
Book. 





$1.25. This is an Appleton 











T. Earl Welby’s 
A 
Popular History 
of English Poetry 


Complete in one volume. 





$1.75. This is an Appleton Book. 








Charles Buxton Going’s 
biography of the originator of the 
Wilmot Proviso 


David Wilmot: 
Free Souler 








Illustrated. 
This is an Appleton Book. 
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The Great Montparnasse Hoax 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


HARD-BEATEN trail in 


from the Gare St. Lazare, where the 


Paris leads 


boat trains from Havre and Cherbourg 


arrive, to the intersection of the Boulevard 
Raspail and the Boulevard du Montpar- 
nasse. It is the trail of the Americans— 
not of the merry tourists with their wads 
and their delusions con- 


of dollars gross 


cerning the pleasures they have come to 


buy, but of those earnest, rather pathetic 
American pilgrims in search of literature 
and Bohemia. They appear by thousands 
Even in winter 


At the 


every spring and summer. 
a thinned band trickles through. 
railroad terminus they dive into taxis and 
stutter directions in a French comprehensi- 
ble only to the most experienced St. Lazare 
cabmen. The sights along the trail do not 
interest them, The superb Place de la Con- 
corde is merely a square on the stupid, 
bourgeois Right Bank. They sit with their 


eyes strained forward. ‘They are on the 


last dash to the Quarter. 

They find a shabby little triangle of 
pavement at the crossroads of Montparnasse. 
On one corner is the Café du Déme, and 
The 


boulevards have double rows of trees, above 


over the way the Café de la Rotonde. 


which loom apartment houses of a common- 
The 


modern, yet rundown, its air distinctly that 


place type. whole neighborhood is 


of the outskirts. A deal of perverse effort 
is necessary not to see a resemblance to cer- 
tain sections of Harlem. But the cafés, at 
least, are different, and the pilgrims make 
unerringly for American headquarters, the 
Dome. 

I remember both the Déme and the Ro- 
tonde before the war as cafés frequented 
solely by artists and writers, by picturesque 
girls in need of engagements as models, and 
against the tolerant French background they 
had their charm. ‘They were never salons 
of the intelligentzia, though that was their 
‘One drank 


Heavy talk was reserved 


reputation abroad. and made 
love to the girls. 
for other occasions, other settings, when it 
might influence possible purchasers of one’s 
work. Nowadays there is no trace of the 
The Dome and the Rotonde are 


Like the Quarter itself, they have 


old spirit. 
banal. 
become commercialized, and only the trust- 
ing expatriates do not realize that that is so. 

The exiles must be ranked in three divi- 
sions. 

The first is composed of youngsters see- 
ing Paris with fresh eyes, and honestly con- 
vinced that they will be inspired to better 
work than they could have done at home. 
They have been known to benefit, but usu- 
ally they write prose-poems in imitation of 
their foreign idols, or supposedly cynical 
tales that the American public would find 
bewildering and the French public dull, 
They believe Montparnasse to be the zs- 
thetic center of the universe, and the males 
among them are persuaded that the wenches 
with whom they froli¢, are grisettes from 
the pages of “La Vie dd Bohéme.” 

Another division takés in the older men 
and women who have stayed on or returned. 
A few pretty talents apart, their case is 
hopeless. They have abandoned the fancies 
of the youngsters in favor of a theory that 
life in the Café du Dome is freer and 
larger than in the entire United States. They 
are convinced, moreover, that they have 
Gallicized themselves, altered their view- 
points and transmuted their minds. They 
throb with pride if they turn a phrase in 
the way they think a French writer would 
have turned it. The greatest compliment 
any one can pay them is to express surprise 
at learning they were not born in Paris. 
They eagerly swallow the bare-faced flat- 
tery, bare-faced because—no matter what 
else happens—they never get rid of their 
American accents. 

Finally, there are the hangers-on—the 
amateurs who call themselves writers on the 
strength of living in a literary bohemia, 
the delegates from Greenwich Village, the 
idlers with incomes whose reasons for leav- 
ing the United States were prohibition or a 
vague snobbery, or both. 


I do not count among the exiles the in- 
creasingly large number of working authors 
who find it agreeable and economical to 
spend a few months in Paris now and then. 
They are not of the colony and the books 
they write abroad are likely to be about 
New York or the Middle West. They 
travel in order to get perspective on the 
things they know, and if they pick up new 
impressions they allow these to mature be- 
fore they use them in fiction. Their Latin 
Quarter stories, depend upon it, are framed 
on Gramercy Park in preference to the 
purlieus of St. Germain des Prés. 

The exiles argue that their contacts give 
them a sophistication beyond that of their 
colleagues who remain at home. They talk 
ambitiously of attending the Sorbonne and 
of meeting celebrities. But their French 
is usually too faulty to permit of their de- 
riving any benefit from university courses, 
and after a few visits to the severe gray 
building on the Rue des Ecoles they drop 
the idea. I tried unsuccessfully to see where 
the wonderful contacts came in. The celeb- 
rities Americans meet are newspaper hacks 
and propagandists for the latest cult who, 
like themselves, haunt the cosmopolitan 
cafés. They are seldom admitted to the 
salons of the mighty. For one who has 
been presented to Anatole France, there are 
a thousand who feel extremely wise because 
they have hung on the words of Tzara the 
Dadaist. 


They say that the conditions of existence 
are stimulating because of the charm of 


everything Parisian. But is it true? Let 
us consider how the average American 


writer lives in the Quarter, rather than the 
ideal circumstances that a few have been 
able to create for themselves. 

He may be so fortunate as to have found 
a small apartment. But there has been a 
housing shortage since the war, and he is 
much more likely to be doing with a room 
in one of the innumerable low-priced hotels 
that correspond to our furnished-room 
houses. 

It would be impossible to imagine any- 
thing more depressing than the ordinary 
hotel of the Quarter. The heating is defec- 


tive and the plumbing antiquated. Hot 
water is commonly lacking. The walls 


were papered ages ago in ghastly patterns, 
a dingy red being the favorite color, The 
beds are comfortable enough, but they loom 
forbiddingly like high, broad catafalques. 

The restaurants are one-third cheaper 
than in New York and serve food of aston- 
ishing excellence. No other nation ap- 
proaches the French in the matter of cook- 
ing. One cannot spend much time in res- 
taurants, nevertheless; it is not customary 
to linger in them, even for coffee. Imme- 
diately after meals one drifts to a café, 
and as there is small temptation to return 
to hotels or studios, it is in the Dome that 
the exiles linger. The Dome is their club, 
their playground—almost their home. 












Paris is the art center of the world. It” 
Beauty — 
there has taken another, older way of ex.~ 


is not dynamic like New York. 


pressing itself. The very body of Paris 
has molded itself into suave lines and deli- 
cious vistas. Craftsmen whose feeling has 
been for exterior aspects have responded 
to the prevailing rhythm, creating with a 
profusion and excellence unknown in any 
other place. 

Our jejune intellectuals have made the 
error of believing Paris to be the literary 
capital as well. ‘There is no such thing as 
a literary capital of all nations. Art is 
emotional and universal in its appeal. But 
literature is inevitably racial, because it is 
a coherent, mental interpretation of the life 
of a given age, in a given country. The 
writer cannot hope to know any country as 
well as he knows his own, nor to be taken 
seriously abroad if he advertises his con- 
tempt for the stock from which he came. 

So, while it is often a good thing for the 
American painter to live in Paris, it is gen- 
erally fatal to the American writer. 

At the formative period of the civiliza- 
tion of Rome Athens played the réle that 
Paris now plays in the minds of our literary 
exiles. She was accepted as the source of 
wisdom, the arbiter of all the elegancies. 
Young men thought it necessary to go on 
pilgrimages to Athens, at least to learn their 
Greek there. The expatriates persuaded 
themselves that they had a better time than 
in their city of destiny. The obsession 
started during the dictatorship of Sulla and 
was at its height through the first gaudy 
days of the Empire. It had a profound 
effect. Roman literature, as well as Roman 
manners, were stamped with a Hellenic hall- 
mark, 


But it should be remembered that those 
profited who knew how to plunder Athens 
for ideas, not the fanatics who tried to 
make themselves over into Athenians. The 
effective exiles were the hordes of Greek 
adventurers, teachers and artists in Rome, 
not the Roman visionaries unable to tear 
themselves away from the shadow of the 
Parthenon. 

I like historical parallels. They fail to 
prove anything, some persons insist. But 
their dramatic value can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. They help to concentrate one’s at- 
tention, if nothing else, on a given scene in 
the human comedy. And so it is that the 
American literary group in Paris affords 
me a deeper amusement when I recall that 
there was once a similar colony of illu- 
sioned idlers in Athens. 


Oe ae 


A tale of the time of Frederick II of 
Prussia, Hans Franck’s “Die Siidseeinsel” 
is a realistic presentation of a symbolical 
idea—that the South Sea Islands, which in 
their beauty and fertility promise the high- 
est happiness, can be built up even in prison. 
In inventiveness and narrative ability the 
novel rises far above the level of most con- 
temporary German fiction. ‘There is a hint 
in it of Boccaccio and Cervantes. The au- 
thor has been particularly successful in his 
portrayal of the emotions of his characters. 


Rodin, Shakespeare, Poets and Jingoes 


are discussed in the September number of THE FORUM by Havelock Ellis, whom Mr. 
Mencken regards as “the most civilized Englishman living today.” 


This essay, the first of two installments, is entitled ““New Impressions.” 


It might well have 


been called ‘Musings Without Method,” yet the whole is unified by his peculiarly rich and 


THE 


FORUM 


Magazine of Discussion 
Edited by Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


mellow philosophy. 


is making a definite effort to encourage the writing of fiction which shall have more than 


passing value. 


An unusually excellent short story is a feature of every issue. 


The serial 


novel is chosen because of its true literary craftsmanship. 
THE FORUM recently offered a prize of $1,000 for the best short story which should be 


chosen as having the greatest distinction of style and plot. 
The winning story will appear in the November 


John Erskine and William Lyon Phelps. 
FORUM. 


The judges were Fannie Hurst, 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


The yearly subscription price of THE FORUM is $4.00. 


The coupon will bring you the magazine 


for one year at the special price of $3.00, or if you feel that you would rather judge THE FORUM 
for yourself, you may have the next four issues, those from September to December, 1924, at the 


special price of $1.00. 
September number is limited. 
THE FORUM, 
247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


In either event, it is advisable to mail the coupon now, as the edition of the 


Please send me THE FORUM for one year at the special price of $3.00. 
‘Please send me THE FORUM for four months at the special price of $1.00. 


My remittance is enclosed herewith. 
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Rese 
OKkS and 
*“AUtThROrs': 


Turning Leaves 
Interpret it either way you choose, 
the fact remains that Autumn and reading are 
in close affinity. Here is a particularly well 
balanced assortment of new books, piquant 
enough to whet the literary appetite, regardless 
of season. 


PedesRed 





A gorgeous love story by the author 
of “Lew Tyler’s Wives.” The New York Times 
in a front page feature review says: “The lines 
pulse and throb with suppressed emotion; the 
pages vibrate. ‘The Golden Bed’ is masterly. 
Flora Lee Peake will take high rank among 
America’s literary creations.” $2.00 


Nowhere else can you find so fine a col- 
lection of the best recent fiction as in 


Georgian Stories 


of 1924 


A choice collection of the work of England’s 
fourteen leading writers. The volume contains 
stories by Stacy Aumonier, J. D. Beresford, 
Algernon Blackwood, Phyllis Bottome, Ernest 
Bramah, A. E. Coppard, St. John Ervine, Cyril 
Falls, Aldous Huxley, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
St. John Lucas, Denis Mackail, Orlo Williams 
and P. G. Wodehouse. With portraits of the 
authors. $2.50 


Carolyn Wells 


takes a missing heir, and an imposter, 
a couple of murders and a mysterious professor, 
a quite reasonable and logical detective and a 
most attractive setting, and then for three hun- 
dred and some pages keeps you at wits’ end 
trying to solve the mystery of 


The Fourteenth Key 
$2.00 


* * + 


A. G. Thornton’s 


gay, romantic comedy 


An Astronomer 
At Large 


is immensely popular in England, and deserves 
to repeat here, for it is a whimsical, zestful 
story of a professor who forsakes his books 
for romance and gets hit awfully hard. $2.00 


Here is a really distinguished 
first novel 
° 
Redemption 
By Beckles Willson 
It traces the character-moulding years of a 
young Canadian of the present generation in 


his attempts to find his place in life. $2.00 


* * * 


Granville Street’s novel 





is a frank, sympathetic and beauti- 
fully written story of a minister’s first real con- 
tact with life in its most disillusioning aspects. 
He runs the whole gamut of experiences before 


‘finding the sanctuary he sought. A daring and 


significant book is 


Peter Was Married 


$2.00 


See These Books at Any Bookstore 


G-P-PUTNAM’ 
TWO WesT 45% ta HE ad 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


PRE-ROMANESQUE CHURCHES OF 
SPAIN. By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING. 
Longmans, Green. 


Belles Lettres 


PATRIOTISM IN LITERATURE. By 
JoHN DRINKWATER. Holt. 1924. $1. 
Mr. Drinkwater’s “essay on patriotism,” 

as he terms this discussion, 

alike for its temperate analysis of an emo- 
tion which too frequently leads its expo- 
nents to rhetoric or vituperation and for the 
skill with which its thesis is elaborated by 
the introduction of quotations from the 
poets. It must be admitted, however, that 
when all is said and done, and despite his 
attempt io rationalize it, patriotism, when 
Mr. Drinkwater brings his exposition of it 
to a conclusion, remains more or less a mys- 
tical quality without which nations cannot 
march to fullest expression but through 
which they may reach toward international- 
ism. It still remains a quality elusive and 
undefined, a thing that is of the State yet 
must be above it to maintain its spiritual 
elevation. Mr. Drinkwater 
it from various points of view, from that 
of the statesman, the soldier, the 
the exile and the rebel, and in its relation 
to place instead of Government, and he fur- 
nishes his skilful and graceful argument 
everywhere with apt excerpts from poetry, 
or occasionally from prose. What he has 
to say is balanced in judgment and sound 
even if the philosophical content of his 
essay is subordinated to the literary. But 
it does not get far beyond stating that 
patriotism is a virtue capable of abuses; 
that it is a powerful influence in times of 
stress and a latent force for good in the 
daily routine of existence; that it is neces- 
sarily a loyalty to a particular corner of 
the world rather than to all of it, and that 
since “the man who least loves his own land 
will least love the world,” it is 
on the basis of the narrower patriotism that 


is interesting 


discourses on 


citizen, 


hope for ultimate internationalism must 
rest. 
ELIZABETHENS. By A. H. BULLEN. 


Dutton. $5. 
SHELLEY IN GERMANY. By SoLoMoN 
Lip1zin. Columbia University Press, $2. 


Biography 
IN THE SHADOW. Holt. $1.25. 
WILLARD STRAIGHT. By HERBERT 
CroLy. Macmillan. 
UNDER SAIL. By 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Business 


OUR COMPETITORS AND MARKETS. 
By ARNOLD W. LABEE. Holt. 


FELIX RIESENBERG. 


Drama 
THE DRAMA IN EUROPE. 
NoR F. JourpDAIN. Holt. 


Education 
A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LIT- 


By ELEa- 


ERATURE. By MAxweELi A. SMITH. 
Holt. 
Fiction 
OFFICER! By HULBEerT FooTtNer. Doran. 
1924. $2. 


This swift and ingenious mystery story, 
which originally appeared in one of Mr. 
Munsey’s popular magazines, is constructed 
by one of our most dependable mystery 
writers. It is exceedingly easy to read and 
can be recommended to those who make 
detective fiction one of their principal recre- 
ations. A glance at the last paragraph— 
though that is commonly considered an 
unfair way to read a book—will reveal an 
unexpected climactic relationship between a 
burglar and a policeman. Mr. Footner 
always takes pains to make the details of 
a narrative thoroughly plausible, his work- 
manship is finished and we do not see how 
the Force itself could pick flaws in the 
police and detective work of his tale. There 
is plenty of action. Phillida is a pretty, a 
loyal and a gallant girl, and Larry’s love 
affair does him much credit in the end. Mr. 
Footner’s writing of these tales does not 
give one much idea of the real calibre of 
his mind, which we happen to know is 
larger than the limitations of the fiction he 
puts forth. But he is master of most of the 
tricks of the detective-story trade and builds 
plots dexterously and ingeniously. This in 
itself bespeaks an onerous and difficult ap- 
prenticeship, and his success in the field that 
has chosen him is fully earned. 





Many of them will be reviewed later. 


THE ANTS OF TIMOTHY THUM- 
MEL. By Arpap FERENCZ. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

THE QUITTERS. By H. V. ScHIEREN. 


Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

THE ’PHONE BOOTH MYSTERY. By 
JOHN IRONsIDE. Holt. $2. 

GAVIN DOUGLAS. By JOHN SILLARs. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 


PEGGY OF BEACON HILL. By Tray- 
SIE GREIG. $2 net. 
A FOOL’S HELL. By Rosita Fores. 


Holt. $2. 
THE SHAMELESS 
MAXWELL LAURIE, 
A BISHOP OUT OF 


INNOCENT. By 
Duffield. $2 net. 
RESIDENCE. By 


Vicror L. WHITECHURCH, Dutheld. 
$2 net. 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF OLIVER 


PRINCE. 
Holt. $2. 
DECEIT. By BARKLIE 
Small, Maynard. ° $2 net. 
THE END OF THE WAY. 
Der Forest BURRELL, Revell. 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By FLor- 
ENCE FINCH KELLY. Grossett & Dunlap. 
TEMPERAMENTAL PEOPLE, By Mary 
ROBERTS RINEHART. Doran. 2 net. 
THE LANTERN ON THE PLOW. By 
GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN.  Har- 
ems; 62. 
COMMENCEMENT. 
Harpers. $2. 
THE STAR WOMAN. By H. BeEprorp- 
Jones. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
THE DOUBLE CROSS. By A. E. THoMas. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 


By ROBERT ERSTONE FORBES. 
McKee HENRY. 


By Davip 


By ERNEST BRACE. 


SUNRISE. By Marie Van Vorst. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 

THE PRICELESS PEARL. By ALICE 
DvuER MILLER. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 


THE TRAIL TO APACAZ, By EUGENE 
CUNNINGHAM. Dodd, Mead. $2. 


Foreign 

LA FILLE DU DOUAS. 

Paris. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Brentano’s). 1924. 

At first glance, this book might seem an 

ungenuine pastorale of a 


By ELissa RHAIs, 
(New York: 


sentimental and 
sensational character. 
suaded us of its art. 


it is an intentional romance; it is not sensa- 


However, it has per- 
It is not sentimental; 


tional: it has a singular flavor all of its 
own in the Oriental touch to its romanique 
poesy and in the torrid glare of the African 
landscape which forms its background. 

The story revolves around a self-willed, 
dark-eyed Arabian girl from the douar, as 
the tent villages of the Arabs are called, 
and her lover, a youthful, blue-eyed shep- 
herd, who comes to her from the, wild 
yearning solitude of his soul and his pas- 
tures. They are both things of nature; 
strong and beautiful, unbroken, untamed. 
They rejoice and they suffer from their 
That very day Ali will make 
Nedjma his wife, after he will have bought 
her with the money which he received from 
the Sidi for curing his flocks from disease. 
However, the’ latter’s profligate son bribes 
the girl’s miserly uncle and carries her away 
to his harem. Young Ali, desperate with 
hate and jealousy, finds his way to her side 
and kills his enemy in a man-to-man strug- 
gle. To save him from his _ pursuers, 
Nedjma drags her lover to the woods and 
hides with him in a grotto, there to find 
that his mind has gone astray. 

The characters in this story are not 
drawn, not developed, their entry is not 
prepared by a circumstantial atmosphere; 
they are just “supposed to be.” And yet 
the atmosphere they radiate is surprisingly 
vivid and direct. They are carriers of sen- 
timents—sentiments caught right at their 
source. The style of the book is vivid and 
picturesque; indeed, the novel is virtually 
a moving picture, and one alive with emo- 
tion. 

There is a moral standard in this book 
different from the one to which we are 
accustomed, Things are said freely which 
we would never say. From behind symbolic 
rituals, Life seems to look at us as through 
a cloud of incense or as through the veil 
of the harem bride. ‘The atmosphere is 
voluptuous, but pure and noble. The con- 
trast between good and evil stands out with 
naive intensity, deceit above all being des- 
picable and pitifully powerless in its at- 
tempt to persuade. ‘There is no suppression, 
no stagnation, all emotion swings free, each 
will goes its own way. ‘Translating this 
book into English would not do, for the 
French language alone falls into rhythm 
with its spirit. 


hearts. 
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WOODSMOKE 
B 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The Sat, Review of Literature says: 
“A work of great distinction.” 

The Literary Review: “The beauty and 
power he displays in handling the com 
plexes of his three chief characters give 
to this African story its intensity and 
graphic quality.” 

New York Herald-Tribune: “A quite 
remarkable book.” 

The Evening Post, N. Y.: “pie. 
Young has written a story that for 
sheer power and gripping interest de 
serves a position at the very top of 
recent fiction 

The Boston Herald: 
would know the compelling power of 
Africa and the inescapable mystery 
which seems forever to grip those who 
know it.” , $2.00 


“Read it if you 


The Widow’s House 
By KATHLEEN COYLE 
Author of “Piccadilly,” 


An unusual version of 
esting and vital question 


in ever inter 
Can in at 


tractive widow who marries a solitary 
youth, in her loneliness, hold his love 
against the witchery and call of youth 
in a younger woman? The author 


dramatizes the personal relationships be 
tween men and women with penetrating 
insight and lights up with peculiar sub 
tlety the the heart of 
a woman who loves for the second time 


secret recesses ot 


>) 
$2.00 


The Old Firm 
By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Author of “Happy Rascals” and 
“Strictly Business” 

The Evening Pest, N. Y “Lovers 
of the earlier W. W. Jacobs, who can 
still remember their chuckles and 
chortles over some of his tales of old 
salts, have a treat in store for them in 
‘The Old Firm.’ . . . Mr. Howard’s 
book is delightful and we recommend it 
as one of the most entertaining of the 
year He is a humorist worth knowing 
about and following.” $2.00 


Isle of Thorns 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“The End 
of the House of Alard,’’ etc. 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” 


The N. Y. Times: “As true and fresh 
a bit of observation as it was the day 
it was written. the characters 
of her book have the knack of living.” 

E. F. Epcert in The Boston Tran 
script: “No one interested in Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s progress as a_ novelist 
should fail to read this novel.” $2.00 


The 
Mongol in Our Midst 
or, MAN AND HIS THREE 


FACES 
By Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK 
$1.50 
That “Mongolism” and “Mongolian 
Imbecility” occur among the so-called 


“White” populations, the Nordics, the 
Alpines and the Mediterraneans of 
Western and Central Europe, the Brit 
ish Isles and Dominions and the United 
States, is the contention of the author 
who presents a mass of evidence and 
draws his conclusions on the origin of 
the human race As stimulating and 
provocative as 


Daedalus 


or, Science and the Future 
By J. B. S. HALDANE 


and 


Icarus 
or, The Future of Science 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Each $1.00 


revolutions 
progress. 


suggestive of 
scientific 


Brilliantly 
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Obtainable at 
or, if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
681 5th Av., N. Y. 
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|’ The Complete 


Poetical Works 
of 


Austin Dobson 
Net $1.50 


The first complete edition of the 
works of Austin Dobson. Contains 
a portrait of the Author, Notes, In- 
dex to first lines, and Bibliograph- 
ical Index. 

“An admirable edition in one vol- 


ume of this nineteenth century 
Prior.”—Nation. 
“He could put simple thoughts, 


simple feelings, and the little events 
of ordinary life into verse of rare 
grace and charm and unsurpassed 
lucidity."—London Times. 
Oxrorp UNIVERsITy PREss 
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A thrilling romance 
of modern China 


ln a 
SHANTUNG 


GARDEN 


6y Louise JorpAN MILN 
al AUTHOR OF 


M*WU 


“One puts the book down with the 
having been in touch 


beautiful and 


sensation of 


with something very 
fine and gentle and  worth-while, 
both materially and spiritually.”— 


N.Y. 
Already reported a best seller 
in Chicago and New York 


Third large printing STOKES, Publisher 


Times. $2.00. 











The New Books 
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Government 


A DEFENSE OF 
TYRANTS. By 


Harcourt, Brace. 


LIBERTY AGAINST 
HAROLD J. LASKI. 


International 


THE REVIVAL OF EUROPE. By Horace 
G. ALEXANDER. Holt. $2. 

THE GIFT OF BLACK FOLK. By W. 
E. BURGHARDT bDU Bots. Stratford. $2. 

THE JEWS IN THE MAKING OF 
AMERICA, By GEORGE COHEN, Strat- 
ford. $2. 

THE GERMANS IN THE MAKING OF 
AMERICA. By FREDERICK FRANKLIN 
SCHRADER. Stratford. $2. 


Medicine 


AS A DOCTOR SEES IT. By B. Liper. 
Critic and Guide Co., 12 Mt. Morris 
Park West, N. Y. 


$2.50. 


Miscellaneous 





E PLACES OF 
ALICE TOWNSEND 
ELLE DENISON 

Stratford. 1924. 


This is a literary guide to the British 
Isles. It begins by telling you in what 
libraries in Eagland the early MS. of “Beo- 
wulf,” “Deor’s Lament” and “The Sea- 
farer” are preserved, and then proceeds to 
give the places of birth, death, etc., of all 
British authors of any prominence, as well 
as a list of the places where they lived and 
the places where they wrote their chief 


LITERATURE. By 
BIDWELL and _ISAB- 
ROSENSTIEL. Boston: 





works. The list of authors begins as far 
back as Cedmon and the most recent writer 
mentioned is the late Rupert Brooke. Mase- 
field, Chesterton, De la Mare, May Sin- 
clair, Ethel Sidgwick, Drinkwater, W. W. 
Gibson, Lytton Strachey and Hugh Walpole 
are other modern writers included. This 
work has some value as a particular kind 
of reference book. 


THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK. 
Second Series. Simon & Schuster. 1924. 
$1.35. 


Mah Jong may be passing as a fad, but 
Cross Word Puzzles are in their heydey. 
Of their second book of Cross Word Puz- 
zles the entérprising publishers, who have 
taken the fad at its flood and ought to reap 
a golden harvest from the Cross Word- 
mad, remark “This book will give you 
one hundred hours of the best sort of fun.” 
Fun, yes—-and agony! The writer of this 
note is a Cross Word Puzzlist in the duffer 
class, and has found the game as fascinating 
and as insidious as golf. Once an addict 
and you wake in the middle of the night 
burbling, “A six-letter word meaning to 
eradicate, a nine-letter word synonymous 
with plum duff!” 

So here are fifty new puzzles, the book 
being edited by Prosper Buranelli, F. Greg- 
ory Hartswick and Margaret Petherbridge, 
the puzzles being furnished by various fine 
Italian hands. Buy it and you will proba- 
bly estrange your family, divorce your 
wife, desert your children, ruin your bus- 
iness and devote your entire leisure (possi- 
bly in a nice, quiet cell) to the solution 
of “Seven Greek Crosses,” ‘“Adam’s Rib” 
or “The Linoleum Pattern.” Alas and 
alack! Once having tasted blood, in the 
shape of a partial solution, the Cross Word 
Puzzlist is a gone goose! But at that you’d 
better try it; if only because, these days, 
“you may go where you please, you may 
skin .up the trees, but you can’t get away 
from—The Cross Word Puzzle.” 


WHAT MUSIC DOES TO US. By MILo 


E. Benepicr. Small, Maynard. $1.50 
net. 
STANDARDIZED MAH JONG. By LEE 


FosTER HARTMAN, 


THE WELL-DRESSED 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE, 


Harpers. 
WOMAN. By 
Harpers. $2. 


Pamphlets 


GREECE AND THE GREAT POWERS. 
Edited by HENry B. DEWING. Friends 
of Greece, Washington, D. C. 

DIE SINNSPRUCHE DES OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Put into German verse by WIL- 
HELM HENsE. Cleveland, O.: German 
Consolidated Newspaper Co. 


Poetry 


THE BOOK OF 
J. C. JOHNsToN. 


THE BELOVED. By 


Dutton. 1924. $12. 


This staggering tome is imported from 
England. It is an enormously long poem, in 
three sections, in which there are three who 
are called Beloved, the Soul of Man, Christ 
and God. We cannot understand how the 
author can sing in his “A Rlfyme Dedica- 
tory,” 

Go! little book! 
little. 


For I have made thee 


He has made his book anything but that. 
It is as bulky and heavy to lift as a volume 
of the dictionary. 

An attempt to read it results in amaze- 
ment. It is an entirely mystical work of 
the most rhapsodical variety. Much of it 
is rhymeless, and sudden flashes of humor 
are intermixed with prevailing solemnity 
and exaltation of tone. There are evidences 
of a mind behind it familiar with the phi- 
losophy and religion of the Far East as 
well as with the religion of the Western 
world. The crags of Lemnos and the lily 
temple of Benares appear and disappear in 
a fog of sonorous chanting. The Bible, 
Walt Whitman, William Blake and an 
evangelical inflation and a missionary zeal 
seem to be the main influences. Margaret 
or Margot, the poet’s beloved, is celebrated 
with polysyllabic rapture throughout. When 
the author writes rhymed verse it is of a 
very mediocre variety and often in his free 
verse he ambles pedestrianly. There is no 
clear clue to what the rhapsodizing is all 
about, except that, in general, it seems to 
proceed from a mystic exaltation and exul- 
tation. The heavy volume contains a per- 
fect welter of all kinds of verse set forth 
under high-sounding titles. The codrdina- 
tion of the various poems and the frame- 
work into which they all fit are a persecu- 
tion to the mind. Once, in a “Bridal Song 
of the Beloved,” we feel familiar ground 
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under our feet when we perceive line after 
line from the “Song of Songs” lifted bodily 
and set in a new context. But after that, 
which is near the beginning, we are all at 
sea again. 

Mr. Johnston reveals himself at moments 
as a man of cultivation and learning. He 
is not a fine poet, but he is a remarkable 
kind of fanatic. “The Book of the Be- 
loved” is a minor curiosity of literature. 
How on earth it came to be written and 
how on earth it came to be published are 
two mysteries that we shall have to spend 
a long time solving. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS 
VERSE. Selected by HELEN and LEwis 
MELVILLE. Dodd, Mead. 1924. 


This seems to us a typically English and 
rather obvious and dull collection, dull not 
because of the workmanship of the contents, 
but because most of these humorous poems 
are such old, old favorites. From Herrick 
to Owen Seaman we have here assembled 
some of the best known work of Herrick, 
Suckling, Cowley, Prior (six selections), 
Swift, Gay, Pope, Fielding, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, “Peter Pindar” (six selec- 
tions), Burns, Canning, Southey, Lamb, the 
Smiths, Moore, Peacock, Byron and Shel- 
ley (why?), Barham (naturally), Hood 
(ditto), Thackeray, Praed, Gilbert, Locker- 
Lampson, Calverley, Lewis Carroll, Lang 
and so on. The American inclusions are, 
obviously, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Bret Harte and Charles 
Godfrey Leland. A more uninspired selec- 
tion we have rarely come across. There is 
no object, it seems to us, in reassembling 
humorous poems already reassembled in so 
many different anthologies. Here are many 
classics, but they are already available in 
many other collections. ‘There seems to us 
no touch of individuality in anthologizing 
again in this wise. 


NEBRASKA VERSE. 
sity of Nebraska Press. 


Lincoln: Univer- 


1924. 


A collection of verse written by under- 
graduates of the University of Nebraska 
(1923-1924). Louise Pound and Hartley B. 
Alexander are two of a committee of five 
to arrange the contents of the book. The 
first poem in the book received a prize of- 
fered by the class of 1898, the second poem 
a prize offered by a college organization. 
The judges of the prizes were Christopher 
Morley, John G. Neihardt and Percy Mac- 
kaye. The first prize poem, “Apocalypse,” 
by Janet Pressley, is a good deal better than 
the average prize-winning poem in such 
competitions, and certain other poems in the 
volume are promising. 


SYMPHONIES AND SONGS. By JoHN 
RoBert Moore. Boston: Four Seas. 
1924. 


Mr. Moore’s verse is singularly unin- 
spired. His phraseology has no freshness. 
His are thin gray echoes. Pleasant feeling 
and a certain moral fervor are not enough. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
POETRY. 
pleton. 


ENGLISH 
By T. EARLE WELBy. Ap- 
1924. 


Opening this small volume at random to 
page 233 (beguiled to its perusal by the 
statement on the jacket that it is “the only 
one-volume history of English poetry”) we 
were rather amazed to find Poe’s middle 
name spelt “A-I-l-e-n,” and, further, to 
receive the interesting information that he 
“belongs less to America than to England, 
and less to England than to France.” We 
were further instructed that Poe’s poetry is 
“fantasy operative on a basis rigidly geo- 
metrical.” These statements we at once 
accorded their proper character, namely 
“piffle.’ But this initial experience with 
Mr. Welby’s rapid tour through English 
poetry was distinctly disappointing. 

Yet a further reading in his book began 
to change our opinion. He utters a forgot- 
ten truth, of Swinburne, when he remarks 
“But for one poem in which he is really 
empty there are a dozen in which ‘he merely 
seems so to uncomprehending readers.” He 
gives evidence of having really studied 
Swinburne; in fact, we understand that an- 
other volume of his, which is a critical 
study of this particular poet, displays rare 
insight. 

And then we settled down to go through 
the book as a whole. : 

We reserve a few strictures, but must ad- 
mit that Mr. Welby has done, on the whole, 
an excellent piece of work within the con- 
fines that bound him. His rapid survey is 
full of original observation and individual 
expression. He tells us that he has relied 
chiefly on opinions formed in the course 
of “some twenty years of desultory read- 
ing.” If so, and he acknowledges possible 





















Accounting. By J. O. McKinsey. 


$4.00. Postpaid, $4.15. 


Effective Tests 


to solve the personnel problems in 
business—how may they be made, 
what different kinds are there, can 
they be standardized for a particular 
industry, how successfully have they 
been used? 
questions about psychological tests are 


These and many other 


carefully discussed in Psychological 
By A. W. Korn- 
hauser and F, A. Kingsbury. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


Tests in Business. 
$1.90. 
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obligation for opinions more handsomely 
than do most surveyors of such well- 
ploughed fields, this desultory reading has 
made in Bacon’s sense of the phrase a “full 
man.” We may differ with his opinions, 
may indeed differ violently, now and again, 
but he vivifies for us the old poets in many 
a striking phrase and maintains extraordi- 
narily well a proper perspective. 


THE FLAMING TERRAPIN. By Roy 
CAMPBELL, Dial. $2. 
Science 
KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE. By 


EpwIn E, SLosson. Harcourt, Brace. 


Travel 


FRIENDLY ADIRONDACK PEAKS. By 
Ropert S. WICKHAM. Privately pub 
lished. 1924. 


The enthusiast who has tramped over the 
Adirondack Mountains and knows the joy of 
pitching camp in the wild solitude of one of 
the passes or of waking to watch the clouds 
drift away from the mountain summit to 
reveal an enchanting view of forest and 
lake and valley will recapture something 
of his own past elation as the familiar 
names of Mr. Wickham’s narrative recall 
to memory scenes of wel)-loved beauty. But 
it will be the magic of memory rather than 
of suggestion that is working on him, for 
Mr. Wickham’s chronicle, for all the mani- 
fest enthusiasm underlying it, is a plodding 
record, with little vigor of style or grace 
of fancy to give it animation. Those of 
his readers who have made their way 
through Indian Pass, or felt the labor of 
the long trail over the Range well rewarded 
by the views to be gained from its peaks, 
will be able to fill in his matter-of-fact 
descriptions with images of the lovely con- 
tour of the mountains, the shifting beauty 
of light and shadow, the commingling 0 
ruggedness and picturesqueness, but strafl- 
gers to the region will hardly gain from 
his book a just appreciation of what it h 
to offer. 
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CARLYLE AND MILL 
Mystic and Utilitarian 
by Emery NEFF 


1924 pp- Viit+334 $2.60 


“Mr. Neff reminds us in his preface 
that Herbert Spencer once expressed 
the hope that some one would make 
a comparison between John Stuart 
Mill and Thomas Carlyle. In view 
of the capital importance of these two 
figures it is strange that the compar- 
ison should not have been undertaken 
before this. The omission cannot be 
regretted, however, in the light cf the 
full, exact and luminous statement 
which Mr. Neff has given us. He 
has supplied a most useful part of 
the foundation for a sympathetic study 
of English literature in the nineteenth 
century.”"—Rogsert Morss Lovett in 
The New Republic. 


At Bookshops 














By JOHN KELMAN 


Studies of Carlyle, Arnold, and Brown- 
ing. “Anything written by Dr. Kelman 
is worth reading but he seems at his 
very best in these lectures. Insight, 
imagination, careful scholarship, a wide 
field of knowledge, a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the 
spirit and teaching of his ‘ prophets,’ 
combined with a literary style of great 
simplicity and lucidity, make the read- 
ing of these lectures a pure delight.” 
— Auburn Seminary Record. 


$7.50 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING. 
Tue Lirrite Frencn Girt. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. (Houghton Mifflin) 
IMAGINARY Lives. By Marcel Schwob. 
(Boni & Liveright). 
RECOLLECTIONS oF IMPERIAL Russia. By 
By Meriel Buchanan. (Doran). 




















F. B., Kalamazoo, Mich., asks for the best 
Italian guide to the study of the language 
alone; one that has a great deal of Eng- 
lish parallel readings. 


HE “Simplified Italian Manual,” of 

A. L. Frothingham, which can be ob- 
tained for 75 cents postpaid from the 
Princeton University Press, is the most prac- 
tical introduction to the language with 
which I am acquainted. For Americans 
resident in Italy or intending to spend some 
time traveling there it is invaluable. It 
gives the principles of pronunciation, the 
essentials of the grammar and plenty of 
exercises, all on practical matters, with 
English in parallel columns, 


A visitor to New York writes, more in sor- 
row than in wrath, that not only was no 
one passing in and out of the General 
Post Office able to tell him the exact 
location of the quotation from Herodotus 
that graces its portals, but apparently he 
was the only one of the number who had 
noticed it. 


HIS will never do. The Postmaster 

General, called to the rescue of The 
Guide, referred the matter to the Treasury 
Department, which furnished the quotation, 
and now no one can be excused from know- 
ing that the inscription, which follows: 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds 


is based on a quotation from Herodotus, 
Book VIII, par. 98. 

I notice that Knopf is to publish a second 
series of Tudor Translations, edited by 
Charles Whibley, and carrying on the good 
work of the famous series devised by W. E. 
Henley. Of these one of the early volumes 
to appear will be “The Famous Hystory of 
Herodotus, Conteyning the Discourse of 
Dyvers Countreys, the Succession of Theyr 
Kyngs: The Actes and Exploytes Atchieuved 
by Them, the Lawes and Customes of Every 
Nation; with the True Description and 
Antiquities of the Same. Divided into nine 
Bookes, Entitled with the names of the nine 
Muses.. At London. Printed by Thomas 
Marshe, 1584.” 


R. W., New York, asks “why ‘Philip Dru: 
Administrator’—pss-t, they say Colonel 
House wrote it—is allowed to get out 
of print.” 

HE answer is that it is in print and 

has been almost constantly since its 
publication in 1912. Colonel House has 
never formally acknowledged his connec- 
tion with the novel, but it seems to be an 
open secret that he at least provided the 
political treatise on which the novel is based 
and from whose premises its extraordinary 
situations arose. 


A. L. W., Lynchburg, Va., asks for sugges- 
tions to recent biographies and letters 
most worthy of review by a Study Club. 

HE most important of these, to my 
way of thinking, is so recent that it has 
not yet appeared: “Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography” is announced for publication by 
Harper about September 18. There are 


many reasons why many readers besides 
those interested in literature only are wait- 


Mrs. Becxer, c/o The 


Saturday Review. 

ing for this book’s appearance: psycholo- 
gists will welcome it, and for that matter 
so will any one fascinated by the mystery 
of human personality and the struggle of 
the individual under the weight of mass. 
The psychologist will have plenty to inter- 
est him also in “The Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson,” by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi (Houghton Mifflin); her “Com- 
plete Poems” are just published by Little, 
Brown. The long-promised “Life of Keats,” 
by Amy Lowell, comes from Houghton 
Mifflin this Fall, and from all I hear will 
be not only one of the pinnacles of this 
year, but a book to stay on the skyline for 
many years to come. It is in two volumes. 
“From Immigrant to Inventor,” by Michael 
Pupin (Scribner), is a book no student of 
America can afford to miss, or no one to 
neglect who has the interests of civilization, 
especially as science directs them, at heart. 
“Ariel,” André Maurois’s sketch of Shelley’s 
life (Appleton), everybody seems to be 
reading, and no wonder it has all the ele- 
ments of popular charm; the extraordinary 
feature is that it is as true as it is charming. 
However, let the student of literature take 
notice that, so far as this book is concerned, 
he need never have written a line of poetry: 
scarce a word is said about this side of his 
life. “Shelley and the Unromantics,” by 
Mrs. Olwen Campbell (Scribner), is more 
of an all-round study; it is distinguished 
for its impartiality and for its true desire 
for comprehension of the meaning and spirit 
of Shelley. “Thackeray and His Daugh- 
ter,” edited by Hester Thackeray Ritchie 
(Harper), and embellished with many un- 
published drawings by the novelist, needs 
no recommendation to any one who read the 
Brookfield lettérs or elsewhere came under 
the spell of this most delightful writer of 
intimate letters, family style, and I say 
this even with Horace Walpole in mind and 
remembering Roosevelt’s letters to his chil- 
dren. The first volume—complete in itself 
—of D. A. Wilson’s biography of Carlyle 
has appeared as “Carlyle Till Marriage” 
(Dutton), and pat to the occasion comes 
“Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Fam- 
ily, 1839-63” (Doubleday, Page), to be 
an offset to any lingering amenities the 
earlier volume might have left with the 
reader. For Mr. Wilson, though polite to 
her, is not enthusiastic. 


5) 


B. B. B., Portland, Ore., asks for books on 
photography; the physics of photography 
and its uses in science, color photography 
especially and the use that has been made 
of this in movies. They may be technical 
works, 

CC PF HOTOGRAPHY AS A SCIENTIFIC 

IMPLEMENT,” a collective work is- 
sued by Van Nostrand, is a library on the 
subject. 
features as photographic optics, application 
of photography in astronomy, physics, engi- 
neering and—especially. interesting—metal- 
lurgy, and in the detection of crime. Of 
special value to this inquirer are the sections 
on color photography by W. L. F. Was- 
trell, and on the “Technics of Kinematog- 


It has articles by specialists on such 
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OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I 

read for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I 

became consulting specialist to them and to 

Holt, Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most 

of whom I have also done expert editing, help- 
ing authors to make their work salable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, 
articles and verses, and I 
have a special department 
for plays and motion pic- oF 
tures. ne 


The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East 58th Street 
New York City. 






















































“The True University of 
These Days is a Collection 
of Books.”—Carlyle. 
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The Little 


Children’sBible 


Just what the name indicates: 
the Bible - 
Version —in the original text, 
without comment. It is ar- 


the Authorized 


ranged ‘by Nairne, Quiller- 


Couch and Glover for the use 
of children from five to seven, 


to encourage their love for the 
Scriptures. 
It begins with Jesus, His Birth 
and the incidents of His Life, in 
a way to interest young read- 
ers and make them familiar 
with His Personality. 
Illustrated. 


The Older 
Children’sBible 


Prepared by Nairne, Quiller- 
Couch, and Glover expressly 
for boys and girls from eight to 
eleven years of age. It is not 
intended as a substitute for the 
whole Bible, but as an attrac- 
tive book intended to promote 
and encourage interest in, and 
love for, the Word of God. The 
text is that of the Authorized 
Version. Children will love the 
arrangement into stories of 
Jesus, His People, His Life and 
His Teachings. 
Illustrated. 


$ .90 


$1.50 





The Cities of 
Spain 
Edward Hutton 


A trip through Spain—glorious, 
ancient, traditional, Spain. The 
romance of a nation of romance 
bound into a single volume. 
Pristine cities, Moorish castles, 
Spanish art and artists — all 
enhanced by A.W. Remington, 
whose twenty-four illustrations 
in color add vividness and 
reality. 

“Mr. Hutton delightfully in- 
termingles his descriptions of 
the chief Spanish cities and 
their environments with his 
discussions of their art treas- 
ures. It is exactly the 
varied charm of its points of 
view which gives the book its 
piquant personality.” $3.00. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Studies in 


Murder 
Edmund L. Pearson 


“Mr. Pearson has done very 
well by hiscustomers. Murder 
lovers who accept his invita- 
tions and open the covers of 
his book will find themselves 
abundantly rewarded. Every 
murder, of course, is a pretty 
good murder. But some are 
better than others, and Mr. 
Pearson’s are excellent.”’ $3.00. 

—New York World, 





By the same author 
Books in Black or Red. $2.50. 


=a—cAt all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


































On Burlesque 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

For time I have been under the 
impression that burlesque, a form of satire, 
is of two kinds—travesty and parody; that 
the first kind imitates the substance of the 
burlesqued (see Charles Cotton’s 
“Scarrondes” and numerous other Virgil 
travesties) but with changed form; and 
that the second kind imitates the form (see 
the “Moxford Book of English Verse,” 
“A Century of Parody and Imitation,” 
etc.) but with a grotesque change of sub- 


some 


Work 


stance. The source of this impression I 
cannot trace. But it is strong enough to 


make me wonder whether Mr. Werten- 
baker’s reference, in your issue of August 
16th, to Christopher Ward’s “The Night- 
mare” as a parody should not be questioned. 
I join Mr. Wertenbaker in unqualified ad- 
miration for this and nearly all of Mr. 
Ward’s burlesques. And I believe that their 
original contribution to the great (though 
classically maligned) genre of satire resides 
largely in the fact that they combine the 
methods of both parody and travesty. 

If I am dogmatic I must beg your par- 
don. In these days of Leacock, Ward, 
Benchley and Untermeyer there will soon 
be need of a textbook to settle these matters 
once and for all. 

KENNETH 


PAYSON KEMPTON 


Fewer Books 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

May your editorial article, “Books That 
Die Young,” be read far and wide—and 
not overlooked in the publisher’s offices ! 
May I address to you as a letter the follow- 
ing remarks, lifted from a little volume 
of my own, “Books and Folks?” 

The men who found and build great 
publishing houses are men who combine 


with much practical shrewdness a sound 
sense of what is good and desirable in 
books. ‘The men who rise from lowlier 


positions to the status of sales manager have 
not always or even ‘often, as it seems to 
an unimpassioned observer, literary taste— 
or great desire for it—or any knowledge 
of books but the very useful and profit- 
able one that enables them to distribute 
books, with the minimum of expense, 
among places where they will secure the 
maximum return upon the publisher’s in- 
vestment. 

Let it be very distinctly understood that 
this is not a protest against literary com- 
mercialism! Unquestionably trade 
methods in book production and distribution 
have done much to spread knowledge and to 
make life brighter and happier. You can- 
not limit the publisher’s enterprise to the 
territory of philanthropy. Competition 
among publishers as elsewhere is good, and 
healthful. 

And yet it will not do to dismiss the 
question with the reflection that the fit will 
survive and the unfit perish. ‘eee 

The publishers are men of ideals. Let 
them ponder this query: May it not be 
that the time has come when a bewildered 
public would call them blessed if they, in- 
stead of searching out the “popular” authors 
—in fiction, of course, very ‘specially—did 
a little weeding in the garden, and let the 
ephemeral writers to éphemeral “mediums,” 
the magazines? Is it unfair to shift 
a part of the burden from the readers who 
have borne it so long and uncomplainingly, 
and exhort the publishers to assume a share 
of the load by permitting the public to buy 
more copies of fewer books? 

Epwarp N. TEALL 


Karl Kraus 


To The Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

A curious instance of the lack of real 
information that the English-speaking 
peoples have on the literary situation in 
Central Europe was afforded recently when 
an event that aroused great interest in Aus- 
tria and Germany passed almost tnnoticed 
in the United States. 

The event was the fiftieth birthday of 
Karl Kraus, Viennese humanitarian, poet 
and dramatist. This remarkable man is 
regarded by a large number of well-in- 
formed Europeans as a figure of far greater 
importance than Schnitzler or Freud; but 
while both these last are well-known and 


widely read in England and America, Kraus: 
a * 


is practicalfy unheard of. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that the Viennese press, 
against whose stupidity and corruption 
Kraus waged single-handed battle for 
twenty-five years, was combined in a con- 
spiracy of silence against him. 


For years . 


Points of View 


neither his name nor the name of his maga- 
zine, Die Fackel, were mentioned in a daily 
newspaper. Nevertheless, Die Fackel ob- 
tained a large circulation, and Kraus’s 
opinions are highly respected throughout 
Austria. 

His fiftieth birthday, which was also the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Die Fackel, was celebrated by the pro- 
duction of two of his plays. Happily 
enough,. they were so ably played and so 
powerful in their appeal, that even the 
antagonistic press was at last compelled to 
print notices of praise for the plays and 
their author. 

Kraus is also a poet with a number of 
volumes to his credit, and the author of 
what I am convinced is the truest, finest, 
and most fearless book written on the war, 
—‘Die Letzten Tage der Menschheit.” 
This book was the only Austrian work on 
the war exhibited at the International 
Women’s Conference for Peace at Wash- 
ington. 
New York. OswaLp Brop 


E. M. Rhodes 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

We read Mr. C. P. Gilman’s description 
and commendation of that gallant and in- 
credibly neglected author, Eugene Manlove 
Riodes. We can add nothing to Mr. Gil- 
man’s admirable presentation of the case, 
but we can assure lovers of good yarns that 
Rhodes’s charm has not been a whit over- 
estimated, 


We, too, have had our difficulties pro- 
curing copies. If it is any inducement to 
a publisher, we put in our orders now. 
That makes three of us. 


FREDERICK SCHWED, Sr. and Jr. 


Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from previous page) 


raphy” by A. S. Newman. “Moving Pic- 
tures: How They Are Made and Worked,” 
a comprehensive work by F. A. A. Talbot 
(Lippincott), has been recently rewritten 
for a new edition; it has a chapter on pic- 
tures in color. A recent and important 
book on this subject is “Bye-Paths of Colour 
Photography,” by O. Reg (Dutton). Other 
recent books for those interested in the art 
in all its developments are “The Complete 
Photographer,” by R. C. Bayley (a large 
and well-illustrated volume from Stokes), 
and the revised edition of a favorite work, 
“Pictorial Photography,” by P. L. Ander- 
son (Lippincott). 

For the beginner, especially one who 
wishes to use his work commercially, there 
is a lucid and accurate guide in W. T. 
Davis’s “Practical Amateur Photography” 
(Little, Brown). Another practical little 
book is G. Bell’s “Photography for Begin- 
ners” (Stokes). 


H. W. H., Montclair, N. J., asks if I did 
not some time ugo refer to a series of 
“books for tired eyes” for persons who 
do not see as well as they might. 


HE reference, about which I am often 

asked in letters like this, was to a 
pamphlet sold for 35 cents by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, called “Books 
for Tired Eyes.” It is a list, compiled by 
Charlotte Matson, of 700 books in 12-point 
type or larger, for adults and for children. 
It will comfort some “tired eyes” to find 
how many books and of how many kinds 
are available in large, clear print. 


A Study Club in Texas asks for advice on 
a program on Women of Bible Times. 


HIS may be found in “Women of the 

Bible,” by Annie Russell Marble (Cen- 
tury), a spirited and readable series of 
studies of political heroines, religious work- 
ers, home women and famous mothers, and 
even some evildoers. 


E. L. D., New York, asks for instances, in 
history or fiction, of an old man’s marry- 
ing again with disastrous consequences. 


OW you would think there would be 

a lot of these and there may indeed 
be, but not that I can find. In history that 
is just as funny as fiction there is an in- 
stance lately come into print, in that vera- 
cious record, the diary of “Master Johan 
Dietz” (Dutton). This snappy person was 
surgeon in the army of the Great Elector 
and barber to the royal court; he had a 
great life with the army and on his travels 
and was, one would think, ready for 
heaven, when he married a lady who was, 
to put it gently, a handful. The accounts 
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of their quarrels and makings-up are no 
doubt more impartial than they would have 
been had she not thoughtfully died and 
left him, at seventy, to marry someone else. 
Altogether a bouncing book. But this is 
as far as I go with this question, and the 
inquirer permits me to broadcast a request 
for more literature on this subject. 


[SS —-oae 


CONTRIBUTOR to the London Times 
recording the death, on August 1, 
of Lady Colvin, wife of Sir Sidney Colvin, 
writes as follows: “In the last published 
letter written to her by her intimate friend, 
Robert. Louis Stevenson, Lady Colvin says: 
‘I have no taste for oldage. I was meant to 
die young, and the gods do not love me.’ ” 
Unlike her illustrious correspondent, Lady 
Colvin “had a taste” for all ages—young, 
middle-aged and old (she was quite 80 
when she died); she lived, and her rare 
gift of sympathy made her enjoy and dif- 
fuse happiness and bravely endure the 
troubles and sorrows of which, in early 
days, she had more than her full share. 
By birth a Fetherstonhaugh, she was, as 
a girl, remarkable for both beauty and intel- 
ligence; and in Germany, where her parents 
had settled, she learnt languages, poetry 
and music and met what must be called the 
less happy half of her fate in the form of 
a handsome young Englishman, Albert Sit- 
well, a kinsman of Archbishop Tait. After 
a while the young people married; the hus- 
band took orders and after a few years, 
having served for a while in India, became 
vicar of a church in Stephany. It was 
there, strange to say, that the young wife’s 
unusual social talent first showed itself. Not 
well matched with a husband whose manner 
of life a few years later made it difficult 
to remain with him, Mrs. Sitwell began, at 
first unconsciously, to attract to her little 
drawing-room many of the cleverest men in 
London, who thought a visit to the East 
End well worth while if at the end they 
found such a charming welcome and such 
good talk. A very few of the habitués of 
that little salon still survive, but most have 
long passed away—Berkeley, of Trinity, 
the quick-witted metaphysician; J. R. Green, 
best of talkers as well as most inspiring of 
historians; H. R. Haweis, a wit and almost 
an orator, and many more. It was not till 
several years later that Mrs. Sitwell met 
the “invalid of genius” with whom her 
name and her second husband’s name will 
always be associated in the minds of lovers 
of literature. She first met “R. L. S.” at 
the house of a kinswoman, Mrs. Churchill 
Babington, in Suffolk; and a member of 
the same party was young Professor Colvin, 
just appointed to the Chair of Art in Cam- 
bridge. The long sequel of the “triple al- 
liance” then begun may be found in the vol- 
umes of Stevenson’s letters, covering nearly 
twenty years; nay, in the whole of the 
“Edinburgh Stevenson,” which Sidney Col- 
vin edited after the author’s early death. 
The friendship with Mrs. Sitwell became 
very close; the best evidence of it is to be 
found in the exquisite poem, written a few 
years after 1873, on the death of her be- 
loved boy. 


Sidney Colvin and Frances Sitwell mar- 
ried in 1903, when he had long left Cam- 
bridge and settled in London. From the 
position of Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum he had been transferred to that of 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, which gave him a house 
that soon came to be frequented by every 
one interested in serious art or in good liter- 
ature. Here, it need not be said, the new 
Mrs. Colvin (her husband was not knighted 
till’ 1911) was in every sense at home. 
When he retired they moved to Palace Gar- 
dens-terrace and there she died after several 
years of good literary work on his part and, 
till her physical strength began to give way, 
of quietly hospitable enjoyment on hers,” 





The “Catalogue of Standard English 
Books Printed Since the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century” just issued by Bernard 
Quaritch, Ltd., of London, is an important 


number. It contains 200 pages and 3,252 


lots. The authors of the Victorian period 
are especially well represented. A few of 
the more interesting lots include Brown- 
ing’s “Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841-46, 
eight original parts, £180; Fitzgerald’s 
translations of the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” 1859, first edition, £170; 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” 2 vols., 
1766, first edition, £120; Gray’s “Elegy,” 
1751, first edition, bound up with six other 
poetical pieces in a contemporary binding, 
£900; Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” in orig- 
inal parts, first issue of first edition, £600; 
Walton’s “Angler,” 1653-68, first four ed- 
itions, £1,000, 








Saturday Nights 


RANKLY, I am a busy man. | 

lead my faithful Hindu, Alj 
Baba, a rather hard life. It was 
after midnight one day last week 
when I finally put down my copy of 
The Saturday Review, having read it 
from Joseph Krutch’s essay straight 
through The Phoenix Nest without 
pause. Ali Baba was curled up in 
some mysterious fashion all his own, 
by the fireplace. (It seems it gives 
a steady draft of cool air.) My 
eyes, as I looked up, met his own 
calm, fathomless gaze. 


“Ali, my wizard, I should think 
there are many busy, even famous, 
men keeping up with the world of 
books through the pages of The Sat- 
urday Review. Am I right?” 


Ali Baba, understanding my wish, 
passed his hand in front of the fire- 
place and there, where a week ago 
at his command had stood in turn 
William Lyon Phelps, Sinclair Lewis, 
Lee Wilson Dodd, Amy Lowell— 
appeared .a small, pale-faced gentle- 
man in a blue double breasted suit. 


Herbert Hoover 


announced Ali Baba. “Although 
he is not, as a member of Mr. 
Coolidge’s Cabinet, receiving the 
publicity he got when he took 
away our sugar and fed starving 
Belgium—he is every whit as busy 
putting system in and getting re- 
sults out of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Hoover is the 
author of American Individualism. 
He keeps up with literature 
through The Saturday Review— 
he is a Charter Subscriber.” 

As mysteriously as he app¢ared, 
Mr. Hoover vanished. In his place 
stood an equally small man with a 
high, bald head, small, peering eyes, 


a mouth drawn at one corner. 


Richard Cabot 


continued Ali. ‘Doctor, philos- 
opher, professor, author. While 
Mr. Hoover was helping Belgium, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cabot of the 
U. S. Medical Corps was on the 
field in France. When he is not 
directing the problems of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
he is lecturing on Human Rela- 
tions as a Professor at Harvard 
College, and on Medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School. His 
private practice in Boston and his 
philosophical* and medical writ- 
ings prevent him from being 
bored with life. He is a Charter 
Subscriber for, and I understand 
will contribute to, The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


Dr. Cabot’s place was silently 
taken by still another slight person— 
an Englishman, I ventured. 


Thomas W. Lamont 


financier of the stone mansion at 
23 Wall Street, New York City. 
When there is a conference re- 
garding debts, loans, budgets at 
London, Paris, Mexico, or 23 
Wall Street, Mr. Lamont may be 
found at London, Paris, Mexico, 
or 23 Wall Street. His days are 
taken up with the interests of 
corporations which consume a 
page of the Directory of Direc- 
tors’ smallest type. Mr. Lamont 
is a Charter Subscriber to The 
Saturday Review.” 

In Mr. Lamont’s place (he having 
returned to conference—or The Sat- 
urday Review, perhaps) stood no 
other. “Well, Ali, have your powers 
deserted you?” 



































“The coupon, Master, comes next 
to enlarge the circle of Saturday Re- 
view readers.” 







BEN BOSWELL. 






*His best known work: “What Men 


Live By.” 






The Saturday Review 
236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for 
Saturday Review for one year. 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


DICKENS AND COLLECTORS 

D. CLEVELY, who is writing a 

series of articles on “How to Col- 
lect First Editions” for The Publisher? 
Weekly, says, “I anticipate a slump in Dick- 
ens during the next few years. The younger 
generation does not read Dickens to any 
large extent, and it is the younger genera- 
tion which will fix prices.’ For fifteen 
years, at regular intervals, we have heard 
similar prophecies. They came from many 
quarters two years ago when several of the 
largest Dickens collections over offered at 
public sale were dispersed within a short 
time of each other in this city. Collectors 
and the trade, it was asserted, were throw- 
ing their Dickens collections and stock over- 
board. A few collectors and dealers ex- 
pected a “slump” and were prepared to buy 
at bargain prices. But they did not have 
the opportunity. High prices prevailed and 
many new records were made. 


* Kk x 


“The younger generation,” says Mr. 
Clevely, “does not read Dickens to any 
large extent, and it is the younger genera- 
tion that will fix prices.’ This is the sub- 
stance of his argument. In the same sense, 
the younger generation is not reading 
Shakespeare or Milton or Thackeray, to 
any “large extent.” Therefore we should 
expect a “slump” in the value of first edi- 
tions of these great authors, and naturally 
First Folios, “Paradise Losts” and “Vanity 
Fairs” should decline in price, or go a-beg- 
ging. Well, hardly. Even though this 
generation, or the younger generation, are 
not reading Shakespeare, Milton or Thack- 
eray in comparatively “large numbers,” 
prices are advancing rapidly. Even in the 
case of Dickens the “slump” does not ap- 


pear to be in sight, for only a few days 
ago a first issue of the first edition of 
“Pickwick Papers” brought about $7,000 at 
Sotheby’s in London, and this, too, in the 
face of a prophecy made a few years ago 


by a veteran New York collector that 
“never again would ‘Pickwick’ bring 
$4,500.” 

eek + 


We suspect that Mr. Clevely has over- 
looked a very important factor—the organ- 
ized Dickens following. For instance, the 
Dickens Fellowship, aiming to keep alive 
the memory and ideals of the man whose 
name it bears, has branches in every English- 
speaking country. In England there are 
thirty-two, one each in Scotland and Wales, 
thirteen in the United States scattered in 
almost as many States, five in Canada and 
three in Australia. In 1902 this fellowship 
had 3,464 members, and now it has more 
than 50,000. Only last week we received 
a letter from Winnipeg stating that the 
Dickens Fellowship there would hold an 
exhibition of Dickensiana in October. Col- 
lectors in Western Canada, we are informed, 
have many rare first editions, autograph let- 
ters and relics of the great novelist, and the 
interest in such possessions is growing rap- 
idly, It is not necessary for the entire 
younger generation to be collectors to pre- 
vent a “slump.” A small percentage is all 
that is needed to keep prices advancing. 
These tens of thousands of Dickens enthu- 
siasts, with their own magazine Dickensania 
under able management to encourage and 
stimulate them, are pretty sure to furnish 
that small percentage. We do not think 
there is any doubt about that. 

And we should not overlook or lightly 
regard Dickens’s position in English litera- 
ture or among the authors of the world. 


Thackeray, writing of “A Christmas Carol” 
in Fraser’s Magazine, said: 


It is the work of the master of all English 
humorists now alive; the young man who came 
and took his place calmly at the head of the 
whole tribe, and who has kept it. 


Swinburne, in an article in the Quarterly 
Review, declared: 


England under the reign of Dickens had 
other great names to boast of which may well 
be allowed to challenge the sovereignty of his 
genius. But as there certainly was no Shake- 
speare and no Hugo to rival and eclipse his 
glory, he will probably and naturally always be 
accepted and acclaimed as the greatest English- 
man of his generation. 

The verdict of Thackeray and Swinburne 
is that of the nineteenth century. The atti- 
tude of millions of readers is well expressed 
in a letter written by Robert Louis Steven- 
son which was sold in an auction room of 
this city a short time ago. He had just 
been reading the great novelist and he had 
this to say: 


I wonder if you have ever read Dickens’s 
Christmas books! I have read only two of 
them yet, and I have cried my eyes out, and 
had a terrible fight not to sob. But, O dear 
God, they are GOOD—and I still feel so good 
after them, and would do anything, yea and 
shall do everything to make it a little better 
for people. I wish I could lose no time; I 
want to go out and comfort some one; I 
shall never listen to the nonsense they tell me 
about giving money—I SHALL give money, 
not that I haven’t done it always, but I shall 
do it with a high hand now. O what a jolly 
thing it is for a man to have written books 
like these and just filled people’s hearts with 
pity. 


An unknown writer at the time of 
Dickens’s death declared: 


He has not only pleased us—he has soft- 
ened the hearts of a whole generation. He 
made charity fashionable; he awakened pity in 
the hearts of sixty millions of people. He 
made a generation keep Christmas with acts of 
helpfulness to the poor; and every barefooted 


boy and girl in the streets of England and 
America to-day fares a little better, gets fewer 
cuffs and more pudding because Charles Dickens 
wrote. 


No other story teller ever received such 
tributes before or since. The English 
speaking ‘world had an affection for him 
greater than has ever been given to any 
other author, and it still lives. And he 
earned and deserved it all. 
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Fifty thousand members of the Dickens 
Fellowship pledged to keep alive the mem- 
ory and ideals of Charles Dickens! Their 
love for this great author and humani- 
tarian is warm and sincere and it will con- 
tinue. This is the reason why so many 
wish to own some little memento of him— 
a rare book, a portrait, an autograph letter, 
or something that was his—something closer 
than a reprint fresh from the press. Once 
this desire takes possession of us, it grows. 
The Jupp collection, the Wilkins collection, 
and the Harry B. Smith collection showed 
what length this devotion can go. Dickens 
has an intense, broad, human apyeal fully 
realized only by his sympathetic and ad- 
miring readers. And these will always be 
large enough in numbers to perpetuate the 
affection for him. He will live in the en- 
thusiasm of collectors as long as there are 
booklovers. And his star is still in the 
ascendant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A new biography of Keats by Amy 
Lowell will be published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company in October. The volume 
will be of interest to Keats collectors be- 
cause it will hitherto un- 
published letters by the poet and five un- 
published poems, besides excerpts from some 
recently letters Fanny 
Brawne, which are said to throw light on 
a new angle of Keats’s love story. The 
biography itself is said to make important 
additions to the studv of Keats’s life and 
illustrated with thirty- 
two portraits, prints and facsimiles. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS 





COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: 


20 Successive insertions: 
Single insertion rate: 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


3 cents a word 
4 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 





























BARGAIN OFFERS 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





20% CASH DISCOUNT Sale on our entire 
stock. Well known for its variety and excel- 
lency, and especially rich in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Occul- 
tism, and all other departments of Art, Litera- 
ture and Science. A visit to our shop is a treat 
to Booklovers; no obligation to purchase. Cata- 
logues on request. Dauber and Pine, Inc., 83 
Fourth Ave., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 1383. 





BRONX BOOKBUYERS, BOOKREADERS: 
Sciffer’s Bronx Bookstore and _ Circulating 
Library will sell or rent any book in the world 
for less than you can get it elsewhere. (Semi- 
monthly book bargain list mailed regularly upon 
request.) 755 Westchester Ave., corner 156th St. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
sired ones. Write for terms. Brussel’s Book 
Exchange. 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau Street, New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Christian 
Science literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 





DULAU AND COMPANY, LTD., 34, 35 and 
36 Margaret Street, London, W.I. (and at Ox- 
ford), one of the largest and oldest-established 
Bookselling Firms in the world (founded 1792). 
Catalogues issued every fortnight. Write for 
all or any of the following—sent gratis and 
post paid—1o08. ORNITHOLOGY; 111. BoTANy; 
113. Rare Booxs anp MANUSCRIPTS; 114. Con- 
CHOLOGy, Mottusca, ETC.; 115. GREEK AND 
Latin Cuassics; 116. Mopern Booxs (ENc- 
Lish LireraTurE, Poetry and Art); 118. 
First Epitions os Mopgan AuTuonrs. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 
collectors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 





RARE BOOKS, prints and manuscripts. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d Street, Philadelphia. 
Catalogs, of course! 


SPECIALISTS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
any volume or copy from 1912 to date. Au- 
rand’s Book Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WRITE FOR LIST of unusual Roosevelt 
items. M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 














THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 





YOUR BOOK WANTS—out-of-print or new 
—promptly attended to. Books bought. Cata- 
logs issued irregularly. Brussel’s Book Ex- 
change. 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 








LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—85 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 





MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED Soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand, Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d Street, New York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS typed, revised or criticized. 
Graphing or multigraphing. Quick service. 
Moderate prices. Writers’ Service Bureau, 1412 
2oth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLA- 
TIONS. Hourly Secretarial Service. Multi- 
graphing. Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Cor- 
respondence Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyves- 
ant 7016. 








LANGUAGES 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 








WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, Masterkey to 
All Languages. Celtic languages, Breton, Cor- 
nish, Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, Manx Gaelic, 
Welsh. Primers, $1.94. Pronunciation Tables, 
3oc. Languages, 8 West goth St., New York. 


MULTIGRAPHING 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our ‘plant is 
adequately equipped to take care of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate card on applica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor 
Place. Stuyvesant 2505. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 

















PRINTERS AND BINDERS 





GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 





ORDER NOW ‘Tue Sarurpay Review, 
printed on all-rag paper and bound in Eggeling’s 
guaranteed binding; request descriptive litera- 
ture. Bookbinding and rebinding of every de- 
scription. Eggeling Bookbindery, 16 East 13th 
St., New York. Stuyvesant 8912. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 








SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written on 
Business, Financial, Social and Domestic af- 
fairs. Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS: “Inheri- 
tance,” Callaghan; Dallett’s “New Salome”; 
Burton-Tatius’ “Loves of Clitiphon and Leu- 
cippe.” Free prospecti. 29 Lexington Ave., 
near 23rd St. Open evenings—come around! 


BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 








THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 





WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. : 


CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current 
books of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be pro- 
cured from Eugene Peil, 1203 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction bor- 


rowable. Open evenings, too. 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal Street, New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 





promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 
CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct! S. R. Bensinget 
Co. (Est. 1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 

















~ BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. Ex- 
planatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (Former editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, ~anklin, Ohie. 
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How It Feels to 
Write 
a Best Seller 


by 


EDNA FERBER 


“Not only did I not plan to write a best 
seller when I wrote ‘So Big,’ but I thought 
when I had finished it that I had written the 
Not that alone; I thought 
I had written a complete non-seller; I didn’t 
think any one would ever read it. And that’s 
the literal truth. 


world’s worst seller. 


“Tt was this way: I had worked on it, day 
after day, day after day, for many months, 
starting at 9 each morning and working until 4 
I knew where I was going 
and why I wanted to get there, but after a time 
I became like a patient plodder who must travel 
weary miles along a lonely road before he ar- 
rives at the city of his destination. Mile after 
mile I covered the distance, sometimes traveling 
fairly swiftly, sometimes scarcely able to lift 
one tired foot after the other. When it was 
finished I was so dulled by contact with it that 
I scarcely could see it. The last stretch of the 
work, during June and July, had been written 
in Chicago. That June and July in Chicago 
I recall as a period during which the ther- 
mometer hovered gracefully between go and 96 
in the shade. 


in the afternoon. 


“As the work of final correction began and 
progressed I began to dole out sheaves of copy 
to the typist. Each time she called I waited 
eagerly, hopefully, for her to make some com- 
I wanted her to say she liked Selina. 
I wanted her to say she didn’t care for Dirk. 
I wanted her to say she thought the story should 
have ended this way or that. I wanted her to 
evince some interest in the novel; to show some 
liking for it or even to show dislike. She never did. 


“Well, said I to Miss E. Ferber, that settles 
it. There you are, Edna. I told you so. Who 
would be interested in a novel about a middle- 
aged woman in a calico dress with wispy hair 
and bad teeth, grubbing on a little truck farm 
Nobody. Who cares about 
Nobody. Who would read the thing 
A dull, plodding 
book, written because I was interested; because 
I wanted immensely to write it; because I had 
carried the thought of it around in my head for 
five years or more. 

“T wrote Mr. Russell Doubleday of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., telling him that I had finished the 
book, but that it was not, in my opinion, a 
book that would sell. No one, I wrote him, 
I thought it would be better 
for his firm as publishers and for me as author 
if we gave up the idea of publishing this story 
It would be a flat failure, receiving 
bad reviews, having no sale. 

“Mr. Doubleday replied that I might be right 
but that perhaps I should let some one beside 
myself have a chance to judge its merits and 
faults. Perhaps, he said, I had been too close 
to it. Would I let him read it before deciding 
against it? 

“He read it. He wrote me a letter. I keep 
that letter to read on rainy days when I’m not 
feeling well. 


ment. 


south of Chicago? 
cabbages? 
if it came out as a novel? 


would read it. 


as a novel. 


“So Big’ has, for some reason I can’t ex- 
plain, been a best seller since it was published in 
February, selling on an average of a thousand 
I know how the ugly duckling felt who 
turned into a swan.” 


a day. 


From the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post 


So 
Big 


by Edna Ferber 


The story of Selina DeJong, and her son, “So 


Big,” is the “best seller” everywhere. In Paris, 
at Brentano’s So Big leads all other titles. In 
New York, at Brentano’s, and in Chicago and 
Washington, at Brentano’s So Big also leads. 
At Bookstores, $2.00. 


Ts Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, AUGUST 30, 1924 


The Phoenix Nest 


E have been exhilarated by slightly 

cooler weather in the desert, and the 
other evening Gordon, our djinn, took the 
Princess and ourselves on his broad wings 
and wafted us in the wink of an eye to 
Manhattan, depositing us at the Frazee 
Theatre, where we witnessed an interesting 
performance of “Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street.” —-<$S— This 
elevating drama, we learn, was first per- 
formed at the Britannia Theatre, London, 
in 1842. The life of the original Sweeney 
Todd is recorded in The Newgate Calendar. 
He was hung by Jack Ketch. Our favorite 
character in the piece was Percy Baver- 
stock’s interpretation of Colonel Jeffrey of 
the Indian Army. We were in raptures! 
The hero, Mark Ingestrie, a Mariner, was 
also highly satisfying. Sweeney Todd him- 
self was a very pleasing character with an 
infectious laugh. We are inter- 
ested in hearing that in the latter part 
of September Stella Benson’s new novel, 
“Pipers and a Dancer,” will appear through 
the good offices of the Macmillan Company. 
Miss Benson writes from China: 


We rolled from end to end of every province 
in Indochina in three weeks. Laos was the 
most fascinating province. Globe-trotters don’t 
globe-trot in Laos at ail. I shall always think 
vaguely that I have been to the South Sea 
Islands. Laos are exactly as I imagined them, 
handsome dark people with no Mongolian hint, 
dressed mostly in beautiful tattooed designs, liv- 
ing in neatly plaited blow-away palm-leaf huts 
on the top of high stilts. We went to the ruins 
of Angkor, the first globe-trotters to get there 
all the way by road. The road is still unfin- 
ished, and, recalled suddenly by an inconvenient 
telegram, we had a difficult time getting down 
in a great hurry, nineteen hours’ continuous 
motoring, ploughing through sand and some- 
how making our way across ninety-one unbuilt 
bridges. It was so fascinating, though exhaust- 
ing, motoring all night on such a jungly track, 
the headlights picking out the red-fiery globe 
eyes of animals and birds and even the little 
snakes and lizards that waked as we passed. 
Eyes everywhere like fireflies gone sober, one 
couldn’t believe it unless one saw it. 





AS WE IMASINE 
STELLA BENSON 
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ANG KoR_ 





Angkor itself, which, owing to above-men- 
tioned exigency, we only saw for one full 
moonlight night and one dawn and early morn- 
ing, is quite overwhelming. Not really exqui- 
site, I think, except in the details of cva-ving, 
but as odd as a stupendous cactus. I should 
like to know it as well as the monkeys there 
know it; short of that it is almost too enormous 
and strange to remember. 


Which reminds us that Helen Churchill 
Candee’s “Angkor the Magnificent: The 
Wonder City of Ancient Cambodia” is 
coming from Stokes in September, with 
seventy-nine beautiful illustrations and a 


map. <8 Gilbert H. Doane, Assis- 
tant Librarian of the General Library at the 


University of Michigan, wonders if, in our 
reading, we ever happened upon a reprint 
(Volume Four of Seven English Poetical 
Miscellanies, reproduced under the care of 
J. P. Collier). The reprint is of a volume 
originally entitled 


The Phenix Nest. Built up with the most 
rare and refined workes of noble men, woorthy 
knights, gallant gentlemen, masters of arts, 
and braue schollers. Full of varietie, excellent 
inuention, and singular delight. Neuer before 
this time published. Set foorth by R. S. of the 
Inner Te. ple, gentleman. London, Imprinted 
by I. Jackson, 1593. [Reprinted London, 1867.] 


We have decided we are a_ schizoid. 

The schizoid, you know, retains indepen- 
dence of environment and strives to pursue 
only his own aims. The syntonic type in- 
cludes only persons attuned to their environ- 
ment. We have an awful time when we 
occasionally try to get in tune. 
Secession, Gorham Munson’s magazine, sent 
us some time ago a “Post Mortem” state- 
ment which we may print sometime when 
we have space. The “Post Mortem’ con- 
cludes by saying that Secession will perhaps 
be known as the magazine that introduced 
the Twenties. Yes, but we mean to intro- 
duce the Thirties! Unless somebody shoots 
us first. We have received 
The Hue and Cry from Woodstock, a 
little new magazine that we have not yet 
found time to read. 


S. Foster Damon’s “William Blake, His 
Philosohy and Symbols,” is an important 
work. It has an interesting dedication, “To 
Miss Amy Lowell, Poet, Scholar, and there- 
fore a Lover of Blake.” ‘The price of the 
book is ten dollars, but it looks to us like an 
exhaustive volume. The binding, paper, 
etc., give it a thoroughly distinguished outer 
appearance. —-#S-> And from Brook- 
line, Mass. (speaking of the greatest poet 
ever borne in Brookline), one 4. E. Kerri- 
gan asks us if we are any relation to 
“Cousin Feenix,” who had “wilful legs.” 
We aren’t, we regret to say. Mr. Kerrigan 
expatiates upon Crosbie Garstin’s “The 
Owl’s House,” which he says is the best 
romance he has read in years. He says he 
will stand or fall by Garstin’s first 250 
pages. We know some of Garstin’s poetry 
and have liked it a lot; and as Mr. Kerri- 
gan is also a great admirer of Norman 
Douglas’s “South Wind” and “They Went” 
and Norman Davey’s “The Pilgrim of a 
Smile,” we are inclined to trust his judg- 
ment. He says Garstin’s romance is better, 
he really thinks, than much of Stevenson; 
and, at that, he has been an off-and-on so- 
journer at Saranac Lake, where they “just 
love” and “just dote” on R. L. S. “Why,” 
inquires Kerrigan, “do people who read 
‘Treasure Island’ at the age of fourteen 
and nothing since get so mad when one says 
that there are other writers of romance, 
perhaps?” We don’t know the answer. 
And so, for this week, a fond adieu! 


Woke 








May we present 


ever met. Meet him in 


2nd Printing 
Before 
Publication 


chuckles. 


vastly humorous. 


ApPpLeBY MAGNUs, the most delightful vagabond in modern fiction, the highbrow 
hobo, the irrepressible, irresistible, most outrageously fabricating adventurer you 


The Unseemly Adventure 
by Ralph Straus 


What happens when Appleby induces a painfully correct young 
Englishman to accompany him on a tramp is worth a thousand 


William Rose Benét says: “Appleby Magnus is an Irrepressible— 
We should not, for worlds, have missed him.” 


$2.00 at all booksellers 











HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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“] THINK THERE IS GREATNESS IN 
THIS BOOK.”—DEEMS TAYLOR. 


by ETHEL M. KELLEY 


W, ings: a novel 


“Its style makes it fascinating reading 
and its substance makes it literature. A 
study of a man who is almost a genius, and 
three women—the one he married, the one 
he loved, and the one who should have been 
his wife.’"—Deems Taylor. $2.00 
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by HENRY CEARD 


A Lovely Day 


The story of a single day in the life of a 
quintessential French housewife and an 
ironically exact account of the love ad. 
venture into which she is lured by a gay 
bachelor. Céard is a survivor of the Zola 
Maupassant group and 4 Lovely Day is a 
very real addition to French literature. 
Translated from the French by Ernest Boyd, 

$2.00 


FOUR EDITIONS CALLED FOR IN ONE 
WEEK 


CARL VAN VECHTEN’S NEW NOVEL 


The Tattooed Countess 


“Van Vechten’s art is unique in contem- 
porary American letters. One gets a fine 
distinguished, highly effective something in 
The Tattooed Countess. It is the story of 
an amazing, amusing, highly spohisticated, 
slightly pathetic woman.”—-The New York 
Post. $2.50 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Materia Critica 


The originality, penetration and _ plain 
dealing that have characterized the author’s 
previous work again characterize _ this. 
Among the dramatists discussed are Porto- 
Riche, Shaw, Galsworthy, Bataille, Guitry, 
Pirandello, Strindberg and O'Neill. $2.50 


Gets? 
FOO 
by ARTHUR MACHEN 


The London Adventure 


On the strangeness underlying the com- 
monplace of London streets and the odd 


byways of Mr. Machen’s life. $2.00 


Princesses, Ladies and 


Adventuresses 


From the French of 
THERESE LOUIS LATOUR 


Twenty studies of eminent women in the 
period of Louis XIV, among them Anne of 
Austria, Marie Mancini, Henriette of Eng- 
land, Mme. de Sevigny, The Duchess of 
Burgundy, Louise de Valliére, La Brinvil- 
liers and Mme. de Montespan. 


Twenty Portraits. $6.00 


Dale Collins’ ORDEAL “is the most 
blood .quickening .tale .of .salt- 
water villainy since The Nigger 
of the Narcissus.°—JOuHN V. A. 
WEAVER in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NEKER 
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